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THE PASSION PRAYER BODK 


This attractive prayer book contains as a special feature X 
over a hundred pages of beautiful, informal meditations 

on the Sacred Passion of Christ. Besides this, it has special 
prayers for the sanctification of the entire day, the prayers 





for Holy Mass, for Benediction, for Confession and Holy . 
Communion, special prayers to Jesus Crucified, the Sacred sia 
Heart, Our Blessed Lady, St. Joseph, the Angels and 
Saints, and various other prayers for the living and the day 
dead. It is the most complete book of its kind published a 
in the English language. Its handy format and attractive ae 
appearance help to account for its popularity. Titi 
Price $1.00—Leather Binding $1.50 4 
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oT. GABRIEL 


CONFIDENCE IN 60D 


Words of encouragement and spir- 


ol. PAUL fe 

OF THE CROSS = 
By 

Rev. Aloysius McDonough, C.P. Mi 


A new life of this great mystic 
and apostle, founder of the Con- mt 
gregation of the Passion. The 


Hy Rev. Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 


The life of this modern saint is par- 
ticularly appealing to young people 
of our own generation. Beset by 
the dangers and temptations that 
youth of today knows only too well, 


itual solace taken from the notes, 
instructions, and: letters of Rev. 
Daniel Considine, S. J. This little 


spiritual treasury is particularly 
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he won the greatest of all victories adapted to giving solace and as- world today needs the inspira- Fit 

sainthood. And he won that vic- sistance in these troublous times. tion and example of this great the 

tory in a few short years. It is the kind of booklet the Cath- preacher of Christ Cr ucified. The rs 
Be author presents his life story in 

This life of St. Gabriel is interest- olic should have always on hand these pages in simple and attrac- ‘ 

ing, lively, inspiring. for occasional spiritual reading. tive style. Hi 
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UNDER HIS SHADOW 


Hy Rev. Francis Shea, C.P. 


his book of meditations on the Passion of Christ is a treas- 
ure house of spiritual reflections for Religious and for the 
devout laity. The way of virtue and spiritual progress can- 
not be learned except on Calvary under the shadow of 
Christ's Cross. There Christ teaches us as from a pulpit by 
His words and example. The twenty-six chapters of this 
book are gems of spiritual insight. This is a book for the 
time, and for all times. Its message is as deathless as the 
message of Calvary. It helps to fulfill in the reader Christ's 
prediction, “If I be lifted up I will draw all hearts to 
Myself.” 
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> Dr. David J. Dallin, author of Soviet 
Russia’s Foreign Policy 1939-1942, Rus- 
sia and Postwar Europe, and The Real 
Soviet Russia, was an exile from Russia 
from 1911 to 1917. Returning there ten 
days after the Revolution, he was a 
member of the Moscow Soviet as an op- 
position deputy until 1921. He has 
written many articles on European po- 
litical and economic problems. 


> John Jay Daly, whose article on Paul 
Mallon in THe Sicn for February met 
with such a gratifying response from our 
readers, returns this month with a pro- 
fle on Msgr. Fulton Sheen, about whom 
there was so much to say and so little 
room in which to say it that Daly tells 
us he had to omit many a sidelight. 
Like the story of the Swede out in 
Minnesota who was asked if he ever 
listened to Fulton Sheen, and answered, 
“I used to, but he harps on St. Paul too 
much—never gives Minneapolis a break.” 


> The creator of Grandpa Casey, Brassil 
Fitzgerald, presents another episode in 
the shrewd old gentleman’s career. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was a sophomore at Boston 
College when America entered the last 
war. He became. a private in the Fight- 
ing Irish Ninth of the 26th Division. 
His undergraduate course was completed 
at the University of Arizona, his M.A. 
was received from Stanford. At various 
times he has appeared in Collier's, 
America, Liberty, the Atlantic, etc. 


> Since the publication of her memoirs 
four years ago under the title We Have 
Been Friends Together, and during her 
recent sojourn here in America with 
her husband Jacques Maritain, Raissa 
Maritain has become known and loved 
by many Americans. How the Maritains 
entered the Church is well known. In 
From Judaism to Christ Mme. Maritain 
tells the touching story of her, parents’ 
conversion. Gracefully translated by 
Miss Julie Kernan, the account will ap- 
pear in Adventures in Grace, a sequel 
to We Have Been Friends Together, 
to be published by Longmans, Green. 


> John O'Connor, who contributes this 
month to the Molders of Opinion series, 
conducts the syndicated column Literary 
Cavalcade. Educated at St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Jersey City, N. J., and at Fordham, 
he is now a professor of government 
and economics at Brooklyn Preparatory. 
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Freedom of the Press 


UNIVERSAL freedom of the press is a ticklish ques- 
tion and we can hope for no Utopia in this regard in 
the postwar world. Unless some progress is made, 
however, by the postwar organization to guarantee 
freedom to gather and distribute information all over 
the world, we shall have left in the hands of present 
and future dictators a weapon of almost unlimited 
potentialities for threatening the peace. 

Absolute control of the printed word was the most 
powerful instrument of the totalitarians for obtaining 
domination over their nationals and for preparing the 
present world catastrophe. 

Take the case of the Japanese. The more educated 
know better, but the rank and file among them are 
convinced that we are a nation of savages, that we 
take a sadistic pleasure in torturing and killing. Sui- 
cides among Japanese soldiers might be explained by 
their perverted code of military honor, but not the sui- 
cides of civilians at the approach of American troops. 
The conviction that they will be tortured and killed 
drives parents to slaughter their own children and 
then kill themselves. 


OUR soldiers and correspondents have been taken 
aback by the attitude of the German people. Far from 
feéling any war guilt, most of them are convinced 
that they have been fighting for a just cause. To them, 
Germany took up arms only because she was threat- 
ened by her neighbors. 

The British and Americans, they think, have done 
them a terrible wrong in destroying their towns and 
cities and surely will help to rebuild them. Occupa- 
tion of Norway, Holland, Belgium, and France was a 
temporary war measure. Slave labor in the Reich was 
a just contribution these people were making toward 
Germany's heroic task of attempting to save Europe 
from Bolshevism. 

As for the atrocities the Nazis have committed on 
conquered peoples—either they have never heard of 
them or they consider such stories to be Allied propa- 
ganda. 

And it must be remembered that this propaganda 
in both Japan and Germany was not merely a war 
measure—except in so far as these countries had been 


preparing for war long before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. 


‘\ 


PROPAGANDA of this type through the distortion 
cnd suppression of news is not confined to our en 
emies. It has always been the stock in trade of Soviet 
Russia. 

The ordinary Russian like every other ordinary per. 
son believes what he reads in his paper. And there he 
reads, for instance, that the standard of living of Brit 
ish and American workers is lower than his own and 
that they are the slaves of their capitalist employers. 
He believes that except for some lend-lease help anda 
few minor battles in North Africa and Western Europe, 
the Red Army had borne the entire brunt of the war. 

The reader of Russian papers thinks that Britain 
attempted to make a separate peace, that some of our 
outstanding papers are protecting Hitler, that former 
Ambassador William C.. Bullitt is a spy, and that 
Wendell Willkie was the obedient henchman of the 
Fascist adventurers in Europe. 

He is assured in season and out of season by the 
most prominent Soviet publications that the Vatican 
is anti-democratic, supported Fascism, is now trying to 
save the German Army and to absolve Nazi Germany 
from all responsibility for her crimes; that the Pope is 
the mouthpiece of Germany and ex-Chancellor Bruen- 
ing is the Fuehrer of the German Catholics. 

Soviet Russia is the worst but not the only example 
of the suppression and distortion of news among 
members of the United Nations. Others are guilty in 
varying degrees. 


UNIVERSAL freedom of the press is a matter which 
the United Nations should place high on the agenda in 
planning the postwar organization. This freedom is a 
goal which will not be reached easily nor in the im- 
mediate future, but the first steps should be taken 
immediately. 

Peace cannot be built on a foundation of lying and 
deliberate deceit on a national and international 
scale. It can be built only on that toleration and good 
will which have their origin in mutual understanding 
and respect among nations. 


Cbaithe, ralph fone CP 














“Wr COVENANT with each other before all the world, that 
. having taken up arms in the defense of liberty, we will not 
lay them down before liberty is once again secure in the 
world we live in. For that se- 
curity we pray; for that security 
we act—now and evermore.” It 
was back in December of 1941 
that our late President, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, spoke these werds that must be our 
national resolution in these days of awful crisis for the nation 
and for the whole world. The greatest casualty of this war 
was that sudden death in Warm Springs, Ga. Never before 
in the midst of war have we lost our Commander-in-Chief. 
Never before has this nation lost a leader of greater vision, 
and this at an hour when all the world is looking to us for 
leadership. It is only in history that the greatness of the 
President we have lost will be truly evaluated. We of today 
are too close to the memory of his humanness, his foibles, his 
mistakes. But men of tomorrow will remember his vast ideals, 
his lofty purpose, his immense courage, his untiring devo- 
tion to the cause he believed in. There is a Providence that 
guides nations as well as men. From a human view, our 
national Joss is momentous. In the designs of God it is up to 
us to Carry on. 

The task before our new President, Harry S$. Truman, is 
one to make the staunchest spirit quail. Yet the first words 
he spoke in his new office are words of encouragement: “It 
_will be my effort to carry on as I believe the President would 
have done.” All the nation, all the world will rally behind 
him, must rally behind him that he may achieve success— 
the success of world- peace—“now and evermore.” 


“New and 
Evermore” 


Tur NEED for some sort of restrictive action on the writers, 
directors, and producers of our stage plays becomes more ap- 
parent with each season. The motion picture industry oper- 
. ates under a uniform, self-im- 
posed code of morality, and it 
has proven to be a highly suc- 
cessful method of procedure, 
serving as insurance for both 
the audience and the producers. In the theater, the only 
gauge and guide is how much the individual producer feels 
he can get away with and still keep his play running. 
During the current season, we have had quite a few worth- 
while dramas, comedies, and musicals, but the playgoers have 
also been served with as vile and objectionable a collection 
of obscenities as were ever presented. Masquerading under 
the guise of art, these plays have insidiously and subtly pre- 
sented themes based on perversion, utilized blasphemous dis- 
play, advanced irreligion, and otherwise made a mockery of 
standards held in esteem by a vast majority of Americans. 
What can we do about it? The only real solution would 
seem to lie with the theater itself. Censorship from without 
will not help the situation. More likely it would serve to 
ageravate it. The recent situation which arose in New York 
from the forced closing of Trio is proof of that. New York's 


Censorship and 
the Theater 


FACT «ano COMMENT 


License Commissioner Paul Moss, acting on complaints that 
the play was immoral and degrading, denied the theater 
owner a license to operate. This immediately aroused a 
storm of protests by liberals, newspapers, and many in the 
theatrical profession, who saw in the Moss method a ten- 
dency toward dictatorship. Frankly, there was justice in their 
argument. Trio was a degrading play, and as such it should 
have been closed by police and court action, rather than by 
a roundabout political maneuver. 

The decent element in the theater is strong, though not 
nearly as vocal or forceful as those who would prostitute the 
stage for their personal fame and fortune. If the theater is 
to continue free of political interference and censorship, as 
we all hope it will, then the various producers interested in 
preserving it will have to impose a stricter code of decency 
on themselves. The excesses of the current season indicate 
just how desperately such self-restriction is needed. ‘ 


From THE looks of things a fight is brewing in Washington 
over congressional extension of the Trade Agreements Act, 
first written into law in 1934, thrice renewed in the interval 
since, and now due to expire 
in June unless again extended. 
Under this act the President 
is empowered to reduce our 
tariffs: up-to 50 per cent of 
the rates in effect in 1934. The late President recommended 
that the act be not only renewed but amended to the extent 
that the 50 per cent reduction limit be brought up to date 
and correlated with the rates of 1945 instead of 1934. The 
reason is that in some cases the full 50 per cent reduction 
in tariff rates has already been utilized. No further reduc- 
tion, no flexibility remains. As Mr. Roosevelt stated, in rela- 
tion to such big customers as Great Britain and Canada “we 
do not have enough to offer to serve as a basis for the further 
concessions we want from them.” If we want other countries 
to lower their tarift barriers to American goods, reciprocally 
we must be able to lower our tariff barriers to their goods. 

One of the most significant achievements of Cordell Hull 
was his vigorous negotiation of these reciprocal tariff agree- 
ments. As the record shows in the 1943 report of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Mr. Hull’s success was tangible 
in a purely commercial sense apart from any consideration 
of beneficent effects on international relations. Between 1934 
and 1939 our exports to trade-agreement countries rose 63 
per cent as contrasted with a 32 per cent increase with non- 
agreement countries. In the same period our imports in- 
creased 22 per cent with the former countries, 12 per cent 
with the latter. The war prevented any tabulation later 
than 1939. 

It is unfortunate that certain Republican members of Con- 
gress have made public their intentions not only to fight 
the proposed amendment but to seek to kill the Act itself. 
The tariff has been a traditionally Republican policy, but 
as the late President stated in his message to Congress, 
“This is no longer a question on which Republicans and 


The Trade 
Agreements Act 
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Democrats should divide. The logic of events and our clear - 


and pressing national interest must override our old party 
controversies. They must also override our sectional and 
special interests. Wé must all come to see that what is good 
for the United States is good for each of us, in economic 
affairs just as much as in any other.” 

Congress is strongly to be urged to rise to that degree of 
statesmanship requisite to overcome partisan and vested 
interests and by its prompt action renew the Trade Agree- 
ments Act in the form that has been asked. It is to the in- 
terest of the nation as a nation, to the interest of the world 
that needs our goods but cannot buy without selling. Above 
all is it a concrete manifestation that the United States is 
resolved to co-operate with all nations in the economic as 
well as the military construction of peace. 


Tue Time is extremely apt for an examination of our whole 
national policy of protective tariffs. The United States for 
over a century has been the chief protagonist of the policy 
of erecting tariff barriers against 
: an influx of foreign goods that 
would compete with domestic 
products in home markets. If 
_ certain industries could not 
produce their goods as economically as kindred industries 
abroad, we have protected these industries and prevented 
any reduction in price due to the less expensive imported 
products by imposing a commensurate tariff. The result has 
been an artificially maintained high price, and the consumer 
is always the loser. To every endeavor to change our tariff 
policy, the argument has always been advanced that American 
industries cannot compete without a protective duty being 
imposed on imports, that without it they cannot survive. 

If ever this argument lacked force, it is now. If ever the 
opportunity was given a nation to reduce its tariffs and to 
prosper by world trade, it is now. For many of the protected 
industries have been converted to other purposes during the 
war. This gives the nation an unprecedented opportunity to 
decide before reconversion whether our national policy is 
to be one of high tariffs as a barrier against international 
trade or one of low tariffs and the free flow of goods. 

In deciding what is to be our national policy, it is well 
to remember that the whole economic theory underlying a 
system of tariffs is opposed to that healthy internationalism 
ihe peoples of the world are seeking to achieve. It is the 
theory of national self-sufficiency, a theory that ignores the 
obvious fact that just as we have division of labor within 
our economy dependent on those lines of production in 
which a given region has a comparative advantage over other 
regions, so should there be a like division of labor based on 
comparative advantage among the nations of the earth. That 
this fact is not a reality is due to the artificial barriers nations 
erect against each other’s commodities. 


The Policy o7 - 
Protective Tariffs 


TueReE is one aspect of tariff reduction that deserves special 
consideration, and that is the effect it would have on the 
scale of American wages. It is a consideration that appeals 
to every workingman, and we 
fear that it is not generally 
recognized for what it is: the 
argument of American protec- 
tionists who are often more con- 
cerned with their own interests than with the wages of 
labor. The argument usually runs thus: if we reduce the 
tariff nothing will prevent cheap foreign goods from coming 
in. To compete, American manufacturers would have to re- 
duce wages or even go out of business, Therefore the standard 
of living would go down. Therefore it is the American work- 
man who would be the loser. The argument is even more 
effective with the popular mind when a picture is drawn of 


The Tariff and 
American Wages 
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Chinese coolies and European peasants working for a pit 
tance. As a matter of fact, in world trade our manufactures 
fear not China or unskilled European labor. Before the wa 
our chief competition came from countries where compar 
tively high wages were paid, such as England, Germany, and 
France. This argument of the protectionists overlooks the 
point that many American industries do well enough withou 
any tariff protection. It is a fact high wages were paid in 
America before there was any tariff. The tariff was introduced 
to protect industries that could not pay high wages. 

Once our economy was saddled with industries that were 
not favored by peculiar advantages of natural resources, or 
soil, or climate it is useless to deny that any wholesale x. 
moval of protective tariffs would have caused shut-downs, a 
least temporary unemployment, and great loss of capital. But 
now that America is at the brink of reconversion we have an 
undreamed of opportunity to adapt our economy to the 
realities of our comparative national advantages and to adjust 
it to the conditions of world trade. For thus, as the late Pres- 
dent stated, “we create jobs, get more for our money, and im. 
prove the standard of living of every American consumer.” 


















Any young fellow can be chivalrous with the girl he is cour 
ing. He finds no difficulty in being attentive, kind, considerate, 
He finds it no hardship at all to sacrifice self to be generous 






































































































love. And well they might. For it makes no difference who 
they are or where they are, how alone, how imperiled, of 
how desperate, Mary is busy using all a mother’s art in wit- 
ning grace for them. She fails no one who calls on her. For 
that is the way of a mother. 

That's what makes a world-wide dedication of the Month 
of May to Mary our Mother so noble: For after all, what 
should be more natural than to express gratitude to a mother? 


with her. It doesn’t take any = 
Of May and “ean virtue for a fellow oF disc 
Of Mothers be even gallant with a girl who “ 
is young and fair. But whena® ap 
young man shows the same ( 
thoughtfulness and consideration for his mother, that lad has 
character. One of the finest things to see is a grown boy ve 
enough in love with his mother to show it. And there’s many Bay 
a fighting lad in navy blue or olive green, who wishes novw, ‘ 
not that he had loved, but that he had shown his love a litte § jj, 
more. There's many a fighting lad, no matter where the battle By. 
zone, who'd give a lot on the second Sunday of May to be ' 
able to do something for his mother. There’s nothing like 
distance to remove the embarrassment youth feels in showing J oy 
love toward a parent. There’s nothing like separation to make go 
youth aware of what a mother means. an 
And distance and separation are factors in many a son's 
life this Mother's Day. — ra 
Mother's Day is one American institution of which we as 
a nation can be proud. To be sure it is largely a commercial By 
enterprise. Largely, but not ‘merely. It responds to something & jj 
too deep in the human heart. For everyone has a sort of p 
shrine in his heart where memory keeps vigil, where love & ¢, 
fondly lingers before a picture. The face in the picture may § g 
be old, may be fair, may be yet young, may be quite plain. §& ,, 
But it is always beautiful. The face may vary, yet the title of tl 
the picture is always the same—“Mother.” There are millions & ,, 
of beautiful things in life—myriads of stars, myriads of flow & , 
ers, myriads of almost anything. But there’s only one mother. p 
That’s what makes a national observance like Mother’s Day § , 
so very fine. I 
It’s the same spirit of appreciation and reverence that has f 
prompted us Catholics to set aside the whole month of May 
in remembrance and honor of Mary, Our Mother in Heaven. 
There is only one thing finer-than a grown boy’s love for 1 
his mother, and that is a grown boy’s love for God’s Mother. ; 
And Catholic youth the world over are anxious to show that § 
| 
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Fas know Monsignor 
Fulton J. Sheen, although his 
voice is a familiar one in 


most American homes 


minster Cathedral swung open and 
the congregation flowed into Bucking- 
ham Palace Road. 

Two American visitors in London re- 
mained on the cathedral portico and 
discussed the sermon: 

“Why haven’t we such preachers in 
America?” one asked. 

Out of curiosity his companion ap- 
proached the sexton to get the name 
of the young priest who had thrilled an 
audience: 

“Father Fulton Sheen from the Catho- 
lic University of America,” came the 
answer. 

“From where?” 

“From the United States of America, 
one of our former colonies. A pity we 
don’t have such preachers in England— 
and we the Mother Country!” 

That was the summer of 1925—before 
radio was weaned. 

In the massive pulpit the preacher 
seemed small, delicate. He looked more 
like an altar boy than an ordained 
priest. His hair was as black as the 
cassock he wore, his face as white as-the 
surplice. Frail] though he seemed, his 
voice filled the vast space, rang through 
that mighty cathedral where the silence 
could easily drown the noise of an army 
on the march. In a church as big as St. 
Patrick’s in New York, maybe larger, 
and without the aid of a microphone, 
Father Sheen was heard even in the back 
pews under the choir loft. 

Four years before the American 
preacher was discovered by the English, 
Warren Gamaliel Harding, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, had made 
the first nationwide broadcast from 
Pittsburgh. Ten years later the now 
Right Reverend Monsignor Fulton John 
Sheen started his nationwide Sunday 
broadcasts with the Catholic Hour. 

Radio was made to order for this mod- 
ern evangelist. They came along together. 
As a radio personality, the name Fulton 
Sheen is known in the United States 


A mnins High Mass, the doors of West- 


ind the Mike 


Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen in pulpit 


wherever there is a receiving set. He 
appeals alike to Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jew. Non-Catholics in his listener 
audience sometimes outnumber mem- 
bers of the fold. This is not hearsay 
or heresy. Among his followers are many 
eminent divines of various denomina- 
tions. They listen for several reasons— 
one of them to learn the broadcaster's 
art. 

Fulton Sheen is a churchhold word. 

Though a Papal Chamberlain and a 
Domestic Prelate, most of his admirers 
seldom call him Monsignor. To them 
he is plain Fulton Sheen. 

A Catholic might say, “Did you hear 
Monsignor Sheen?” to give thé title con- 
ferred in 1934. 

A Protestant will say, “I heard Fulton 
Sheen yesterday—and was he good!” 
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. By JOHN 
JAY DALY 


Ki 


of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York 


A Jewish boy says, “Holy Gee! This 
Fulton Sheen. He’s even got me saying 
the rosary.” 

Father, Monsignor, Bishop, or Car- 
dinal, this star of the lecture hall and 
the air-lanes is destined to be known 
always as Fulton Sheen. That is per- 
fectly all right with the foxhole Catho- 
lics, those in the ditches of the vine- 
yards, where the true believers work. 

To them he is The Voice. They rank 
him with the top-flight radio artists of 
his time—F.D.R. and Winnie Churchill. 
Indeed, after the late President had a 
bit of dental work done and his old style 
changed, many placed Fulton Sheen 
ahead of him. 

In May of this year—A.D. 1945~Mon- 
signor Sheen will have reached the half-' 
century line. 





Childhood photo of Fulton Sheen 


Father Time has dealt gently with 
the Monsignor. Outwardly, he has taken 
on only what the ladies call the middle- 
ge spread. There was only one way 


for him to grow—stouter, more robust. . 


His hair, once ebony-black, is now 
inged with aluminum. 

With an added dignity, Monsignor 

Sheen on the lecture platform or in the 
pulpit is a mighty fine figure of a man. 
No cardinal ever seemed more impres- 
ive. His scarlet robe reaches the floor. 
\s he addresses an audience he stands 
igid, like a soldier at attention. In 
front of him is a microphone—his con- 
tant platform companion. His long, 
sraceful fingers clasp the. metal upright. 
\ modern in tune with the mechanical 
age, the mike is so much part of him 
he is lost without amplification. 

One night in St. Stephen’s parish hall 
in Washington the mike gave up the 
ghost. Monsignor Sheen did not con- 
tinue his discourse. A small hall, in the 
old days it would have glowed with the 
voice that once stretched to the far 
corners of mammoth Westminster Ca- 
thedral. In the radio world they call 
this tin-dependence a form of phobia; 
ifraid to say a word without a micro- 
phone. The reverse is microphobia. 

Stage lights shine down on black-gray 
hair, glossy, wavy, carefully brushed, 
clipped and trim as the barber’s art can 
nake it. 

In a scarlet robe stands the master 
of pulpit oratory. Beneath the robe he 
wears a black soutane with cape, a 
broad artillery red sash around the 


waist. Red, cloth-covered buttons—six 


In 1914, at St. Viator’s College (front row, third from right) 


in a row—grace the cuffs of the sleeves. 

Feet planted firmly on the floor, the 
base of the microphone between the 
soles of the shoes, the speaker moves 
only his head, shoulders, arms, and 
hands. He seldom shifts his body, makes 
few strenuous gestures. Expressive hands, 
slender fingers, every move here is a 
picture. 

“Saint Monica,” the evangelist says, 
“prayed thirty years for the conversion 
of her son, Augustine. . . .” 

The hands are raised in prayerful at- 
titude, the dark flashing eyes lifted to 
heaven. The audience sees Saint Monica 
praying for the wayward Augustine. 

Or, to change the mood, the speaker 
says: 

“The young look forward. They have 
vision. The old look backward. They 
have seen the best of life . . . the good 
old days!” 

There is a snicker. Even the teen-agers 
in the audience imagine what the old 
folks saw in the horse-and-buggy-bicycle- 
built-for-two days. 

Fulton Sheen in one balanced state- 
ment can paint a picture of the past, 
the present, and the future; toned with 
proper inflections, sketched with per- 
fect gestures. Along with his other gifts, 
he is an actor. What is more, a show- 
man. In the show world that means 
everything. Actors may be hams or mere 
clothes-horses. Showmen are ingenious. 
George M. Cohan was a showman—so 
were Ziegfeld and Belasco. 

With all his dramatic power, highly 
histrionic, the Monsignor is not adverse 
to creating balance with a laugh—even 
to the verge of clowning. 

On the Catholic Hour once he imi- 
tated a little girl—a pathetic little girl 
so lonely she cried for companionship. 
So well done, immediately after the 


broadcast a wire came from a little girl 
in New York who said she'd like to come 
over and play with the littie girl on the 
radio. 

“I had to cut that out,” the dignified 
Monsignor Sheen told an audience, “for 
fear I might be mistaken for Baby 
Snooks.” 

That remark would have made Fan- 
nie Brice laugh—Fannie Brice who por 
trays Baby Snooks—had she been listen- 
ing; and she has listened to Monsignor 
Sheen on the radio. 

Because of a responsive fandom—his 
voice goes out each Sunday over 10 
stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company’s network—it takes a fulltime 
clerical staff to handle Fulton Sheen's 
mail. Whenever he stages a_ special 
broadcast, as he did not long ago, extra 
help is employed. 

On Sunday, March 4, 1945, Fulton 
Sheen celebrated his fifteenth anniver- 
sary on the Catholic Hour. On_ that 
broadcast he offered to give a rosary and 
a booklet explaining the mysteries to 
anyone interested; anyone who had no 
rosary. 

Catholics, Protestants, and Jews were 
invited to join the rosary crusade. The 
response was spontaneous. On the Tues 
day after the announcement five mail 
bags filled with requests arrived at 
headquarters of the National Council of 
Catholic Men, sponsoring the Catholic 
Hour. Every day thereafter for weeks 
the bags, chock-full, continued to arrive. 

In that mail all colors, creeds, and 
races are represented. The director of 
the Council estimates that in two weeks 
50,000 requests for rosaries had been re 
ceived. They came from every state of 
the Union. 

Apart from his scheduled occupancy 
of the pulpit at Westminster Cathedral, 
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the young Father Sheen became a lec- 
turer at the University of Cambridge— 
sn old-tie school. 


Quite a step from the modern campus 


Brookland, the Catholic University, 
¥o the ancient cricket fields of the Cata- 
igian, but the young fellow took it 


Jn stride. He was at home in academic 


Two years before he preached his 
sermon at Westminster he had won 
doctorate at the University of Lou- 
n in Belgium. Also an Agregé en 

ilosophie. 

’ For this reason he might also be called 
Doctor Sheen, or Professor Sheen, or 
even Judge Sheen. He is also a Doctor 
of Canon Law, can practice at the bar 
and be appointed to the bench. His 
Doctorate of Divinity was conferred at 
the Catholic: University in 1934. 

These are just a few of the degrees 
that, may be affixed to the name of 
Fulton Sheen. 

As one of his non-Catholic admirers 
recently put it, “Monsignor Sheen has 
more degrees than a 33rd Degree 
Mason.” 

As a 32d Degree Mason said, after 
hearing the Catholic Hour, “I wish we 
had Brother Sheen in the Shrine.” 

“He already has a shrine,” a Catholic 
answered, “The Shrine of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary.” 

To her, Monsignor Sheen has dedi- 
cated his life. He emphasizes this on his 
radio program. He shows it by thought, 
word, and deed. 

Before his usual Sunday broadcast, 
staged before an audience in Radio 
City, Monsignor Sheen goes across Fifth 
Avenue to St. Patrick’s Cathedral and 
dedicates his program to the Blessed 
Mother. Whenever he mentions this her 
devotees thrill. They write him letters, 
send postcards. 

Nor do they confine themselves to 
correspondence. There are gifts. Gen- 
erous-hearted persons send anything that 
strikes their fancy at the moment—from 
neckties to Hombergs. Consequence is, 
the Monsignor is able to help many who 
need help—with shirts, shoes, socks, 
gloves, or umbrellas. 

Naturally, like the man who shook 
the hand of John L. Sullivan, lots of 
listeners want to shake the hand of 
Fulton Sheen. That being impossible, 
the best they can do is shake the hand 
of someone who has shaken the hand of 
Fulton Sheen. 

In the vernacular, this radio star is 
“kept under wraps.” His “handlers” 
never let anyone get near him,~if they 
can help it. These are the officials of 


‘the National Council of Catholic Men. 


Unless it is absolutely necessary, almost 
a matter of life and death, they never 
even let anyone speak to the Monsignor 
on the telephone. 

His home is in a fashionable section 


oriental 


of Washington, on the edge of Glover 
Park overlooking the Virginia hills. The 
house number is not listed in the city 
directory. Nor is the number of his 
phone in the telephone book. Anybody 
who actually has to communicate with 
Monsignor Sheen must clear everything 
with Sidney—in this case, the head man 
at the Council. If the clearance is ap- 
proved a green light is given. 

Because of this, because of the care 
and protection of his person, many be- 
lieve that Fulton Sheen is high hat; that 
he has gone up stage. Fulton Sheen’s 
friends tell a different tale. They de- 
scribe him as intensely active, keenly 
alive, energetic, with a splendid outlook 
on life, and exceedingly friendly. 

Fulton Sheen designed his house him- 
self. He supervised the construction. Be- 
fore that, he had purchased a house he 
did not like. This he sold to Tommy the 
Cork, ofice President Roosevelt's man 
Friday. 

In his new home Fulton Sheen has 
everything to his liking. Nothing but 
the piano antedates World War II. Oc- 
casionally the Monsignor plays. That is 
probably the nearest approach to a 
hobby. He has none. Not even golf. 

Because he usually has two priests liv- 
ing with him—now they are Father Pat- 
rick Skehan, teacher of philosophy, and 
Father William McDonald, an expert in 
languages—Monsignor Sheen 
Blessed Sacra- 
are celebrated in his 


has reservation of the 
ment. Three Masses 
chapel daily. 

In his home he also conducts classes 
for the instruction of converts—and of 
these he has many. Among the notables 
who have come into the Church under 
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his aegis are the late Heywood Broun, 
newspaper columnist, the late Colonel 
Horace Mann, who was charged with 
having conducted the smear campaign 
for the Ku Klux Klan against Al Smith, 
and Henry Ford II. 

Fulton Sheen did not, in the begin- 
ning, want to be a preacher. He had no 
idea of becoming a radio star, for radio 
was not even in existence when he 
started his studies. He wanted to be a 
teacher. He was fortunate in having 
great teachers. They were his inspira- 
tion. 

There was another reason. In the be- 
ginning he was somewhat shy. His very 
nature craved quiet rather than excite- 
ment, ballyhoo. He loved books. And, 
as a lad, he was frail. When he was or- 
dained he weighed only 110 pounds. In 
the seminary he was once so ill the doc- 
tors feared for his life. An operation 
performed then left its mark ‘which 
persists to this day. He maintains a 
strict diet, neither smokes nor drinks. 

That is no hardship,- of course. He 
never went in for the frivolous, even in 
his student days. His grade and _ high- 
school education was secured in Peoria, 
Illinois, the latter at Spalding Institute, 
where he was a star student. In 1917, 
during the first World War, he got his 
Bachelor of Arts degree at St. Viator’s 
College, Kankakee, Illinois. 

St. Viator’s started Fulton Sheen on 
his oratorical-philosophical career. He 
specialized in philosophy, oratory, and 
English. Young Sheen was on the edi- 
torial staff of the school paper published 
ten times a year. More literary than 
gossipy, The Viatorian went in for criti- 
cism rather than news. 


Father Sheen attends ceremonies at National Shrine as student at Catholic University 





OUR LADY WALKS IN MAY 
By Sister Mm. Gustave, O. P. 


Down the wide avenue of stars she came; 

The amber moon a halo for her head. 

She moved with grace, a swift, ethereal flame 
That fanned the dark to pulsing life and shed 
A_lambent light upon the sleeping earth. 

Her nascent breath fell softly on’ the trees 

And underneath her feet was swift rebirth 

Of grass in undulating emerald seas. 


May dawn! The shell-pink apple blossoms hung 
Where she had breathed and white of plum and pear 
Like snowflakes frozen on the silent air. 


But, Mary, come again and walk among 
The Polish hills tonight; let your white hand 
Bring beauty to a desolated land! 


There was a debating team. As a 
member, Fulton Sheen made his first 
actual stage appearance, became audi- 
ence conscious under the St. Viator ban- 


ner. His team-mates were the Rev. Dr.. 


Charles A. Hart, associate -professor of 
philosophy at the Catholic University, 
and Dr. Lawrence Donderville, now a 
surgeon in Moline, Illinois. These three 
did what was then thought impossible. 
They defeated the debating team of 
Notre Dame University whose debating 
teams had been undefeated for twenty- 
five straight years. 

Fulton Sheen was on his way. 

There was a choice now whether to 
leave the world of letters, go on as a star 
of stage or screen—he had played lead 
roles for the dramatic society—or enter 
the priesthood. He decided to become a 
priest and was ordained at Peoria in 
1919. 

St. Paul Seminary in Minnesota held 
him for one year. Then he made the 
long trek from the cold Northwest coun- 
try to the southern clime of Washington, 
D. C., Catholic University bound. He is 
now an associate professor in philosophy 
there. 

After C. U. conferred degrees in canon 
law and sacred theology upon him, Ful- 
ton Sheen was bitten by the travel bug. 
In 1923 he went to Belgium, studied at 
the University of Louvain, got his doc- 
torate—and-that Agrégé en Philosophie 
which means he majored in the subject 
and came off with honors. Four years it 
took to do all this, Four years of hard 
but not difficult study; for Fulton Sheen 
has what might be called a free-wheeling 
mind. Like Ole Man River it just goes 
rollin’ along. 

On the continent it was natural that 
Fulton Sheen should cast his eyes upon 


Rome. He went there, remained for a 
time in one of the religious houses, and 
came away as a Doctor. of Divinity. He 
did more than that. He made a friend of 
Cardinal Pacelli, the present Pope. They 
have remained friends through the 
years. Indeed, some go so far as to say 


that Pius XII is Monsignor Sheen's clos- 


est friend. 

The question occurs: How can the 
man do all these chores—speak once a 
week over a nationwide hook-up, con- 
duct classes at the University, appear on 
the lecture platform in various ‘parts of 
the country, write books, pamphlets, 
magazine articles, teach his religion to 
converts in New York and Washington— 
and still find time for that one-hour-a- 
day meditation which he advocates and 
practices. 

The answer is, he does. He knows 
how to live on twenty-four hours a day. 

No one knows just how many people 
listen to the Catholic Hour each Sun- 
day. Probably the greatest response is 
from the South where they love oratory. 
Though a Midwesterner, Fulton Sheen 
has developed a love for the Southland. 
He goes to the Deep South on pilgrim- 
ages. In Alabama he undertook street 
preaching—was even heckled—and had 
many interesting experiences. A colored 
preacher, thrilled by the Monsignor’s 
performance, offered to make him a 
deacon in a Hardshell Baptist Church. 
Because of his fondness for the Land of 
the Magnolias, Monsignor Sheen do- 
nates whatever money he earns there to 
the Southern Missions. 

It was a Southern preacher, too, who 
analyzed and gave the formula of a Ful- 


‘ton Sheen sermon: 


“First he tells you what he’s gonna tell 
you about the Bible. Then he tells you 
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about the Bible. And then he tells you 
what he done tole you "bout the Bible” 

On a train coming back from Alabama 
to Washington Monsignor Sheen me 
up with an Episcopalian minister friend, 
a very learned gentleman who had been 
down in Montgomery preaching the gos 
pel. He was High Church—Catholic 
without the Pope, as he said. He and the 
Monsignor got into the age-old arg 
ment about the merits, privileges, and 
prerogatives of their offices. The mip. 
ister tried to draw a parallel between 
the two priesthoods. There was nothi 
he said, a Catholic priest could do that 
an Episcopalian minister could not do- 
and though he was not a betting man 
he was willing to give odds on that. 

“Oh, no?” said Monsignor Sheen, 
making it a personal issue. “Nothing | 
can do that you can’t do?” 

“Mention one thing,” challenged the 
minister. 

“Well,” said Fulton Sheen, his, eye- 
brows raised, “I can kiss your wife but 
you can’t kiss mine.” =~ 

Fulton Sheen seems to be a man who 
never stays in one place any longer than 
he can get out of it. He is constantly on 
the jump. He could, if he wanted to, 
make his weekly broadcasts from Wash- 
ington; but for that roadbed. 

Whenever they start bootlegging Mon- 
signor Sheen’s silent phone number he 
has it changed. That puts an end to the 
Black Market. 

In case of emergency all one has to 
do is wire: 

Fulton Sheen, U. S. A. 

And the message will be delivered. 

Such is the fame attained by a boy 
who grew up in Peoria, Illinois. His 
uncle, Dan Sheen, a non-Catholic, was 
mayor of the town and, what is more, 
the law partner of a famous agnostic, 
Robert Ingersoll. He made no impres- 
sion on the boy, who was only four or 
five years old when the nonbeliever 
died. 

Monsignor Sheen’s parents died with 
in the past few years. Both lived to be 
well in the eighties. He has_ three 
brothers—no sisters—and each one of 


these boys has carved a good niche for 


himself. Joe is an attorney in Chicago, 
Tom a doctor in New York, and Aloy- 
sius a soldier in the United States Army 
fighting for Uncle Sam. 

Though the radio star of the Catholic 
Hour was baptized Peter and took John 
as his confirmation name, Fulton—the 
family name of his beloved mother, 
Delia—was given him as a nickname by 


- his high-school mates—and Fulton it re 


mains. The name has served good put- 
pose. It enables a Catholic priest 
enter homes, via the radio, that might 
be shut off to Peter John Sheen, Mon- 
signor or no Monsignor. 
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Above: Mother of Madame Jacques Maritain and 


Judaism to the 
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Mme. 


convert 


Right: 


N Russia, when a Jew received bap- 

tism, it was always, so far as my 
parents knew, to obtain equality in 
civic rights with other citizens. And for 
these Jews they had deep contempt. But 
if a Jew in France passed over to Chris- 
tianity it seemed to them that it could 
only be in order to separate himself 
from his pegple through anti-Semitism, 


through a horrible treachery toward his 


great unfortunate family, and this they 
could not condone, nor even explain. 

They were confounded and afflicted 
almost to despair by the conversion to 
Catholicism of my sister Vera and my- 
self. Nearly three years had to pass be- 
fore the faintest signs of any change 
appeared in them. 

It was toward the beginning of 1910 
that we noticed my father’s passion for 
the organ, which often made him enter 
a church. Now for a Jew like him to go 
willingly into a church was in itself a 
sign that he had ceased to reject Chris- 
tianity in principle. On Holy Saturday 
of that year Mother went with Vera to 
Notre Dame in Versailles. And on 
Easter Sunday it was my husband Jacques 
who took my father to the same church. 
But apart from these rare occasions we 
kept a great reserve. 

God is patient; His creatures are much 


Catholic Faith 


writes the 


story 


less so. It happened that we had some- 
times to repair- the disastrous conse- 
quences of the awkward eagerness of 
our best friends in regard to our par- 
ents. Had* not Madame Bloy written 
thtm atthe very time they were most 
painfully upset about us: “You have 
crucified Our Lord Jesus Christ. . . .?” 
This sweeping style was unknown to 
people of my parents’ simplicity, and 
they took it literally; they were deeply 
scandalized. 

Another time the Bloys were lunch- 
ing with us; when the time came to say 
grace, which Bloy never omitted, he 
suddenly took Mother's hand and tried 
to make her make the sign of the cross. 
My mother was deeply wounded, and 
for a long time we suffered the conse- 
quences. That was because for a Jew 
to make the sign of the cross was to 
make a religious act which engaged one’s 
soul and broke with the Torah. 

The years passed without bringing 


A noted French author 
tells the touching story of the 


conversion of. her mother and 


father to the Faith 
Sis 


By RAISSA MARITAIN 


anything decisive. In 1911 my parents 
moved near us in Versailles, and the 
following year my father died a Catho- 
lic. But of this we shall speak later. 

Living with us after my father’s death, 
my mother was closely bound up with 
our life. Of a very sociable nature, she 
was happy to see our friends, priests 
and laity, and she loved them as we did. 
When the privilege of a private chapel 
was given us, she attended the Masses 
that were celebrated there. She did not 
make the sign of the cross and did not 
kneel; she remained respectfully stand- 
ing, and prayed in her heart in her own 
way, without separating herself from us. 
For thirteen whole years she lived with 
us in this way, and not once during that 
time did we speak directly to her of 
religious questions. Nevertheless we 
wished ardently to see her become a 
Christian and we asked God that this 
come about at a peaceful time, when 
she was in good health, at a time when 
the cruel specter of death would not be 
hanging over her. . . . This, in fact, is 
what happened. 

The first person who put a direct 
question to our mother on the subject 
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of baptism was a holy priest, who was 
probably simply a saint—Father Lamy, 
pastor of La Courneuve. We had first 
met him in 1921, which was Holy 
Thursday of that year. Ever since we 
were living in Meudon, he came to say 
Mass in our chapel on great feast days. 
So it was that we had the happiness of 
having him “with us on December 24 
ind 25, 1924. That day he confided to 
us that two weeks earlier, finding him- 
self alone with mother, he had asked 
when she would become a Catholic, and 
she had amiably replied, “‘A little later.” 
My mother did not mention this short 
conversation to us, and we did not ask 
her any questions. 


WO months later, Prince Vladimir 

Ghika, who had been ordained 
only eighteen months earlier, came back 
in haste from Rome (where he had been 
called upon a tragic-comic affair about 
which I may not speak) in order not to 
miss celebrating Mass in our home on 
the anniversary of my father’s death— 
February 24. He asked our permission 
to ask Mother the same question that 
\bbé Lamy had asked her on December 
10. He did so after Mass. This time she 
was touched and spoke to me about it. 
Without making any promises she had 
eplied to Prince Ghika that she would 
do the will of God. 

rhe first binding thing she said was 
months later, on May 26. “I 
will read all this (she was referring to 
prayers) because I must prepare myself, 
mustn't I?” On Sunday, June 7, the feast 
of the Blessed Trinity, Mother told me 
of a dream she had had the preceding 
night. “The Pope was standing before 
me, dressed in white. He gave to Jacques, 
for me, something white which seemed 
to be one bird, but was -three (she 
stressed the numbers which I have un- 
derscored). And Jacques was to give 
them to me, ~and I was very near Jac- 
Mother was much affected to 
learn that this very day was the feast 
of the Blessed Trinity—she did not know 
it. Her dream had.deeply impressed her, 
although she had not attached any spe- 
cial meaning to it. 

Finally on July 29, toward evening, I 
found Mother downstairs in the dining- 
room reading the Epistle of Saint James, 
1 happy and peaceful look on her face. 
Perhaps she was reading these verses: 

Every good gift and every perfect boon 
is from #bove, it cometh down from the 
Father of Lights, in whose shining is 
no change such as maketh the shadow 
to turn.” 

‘It is very beautiful,” she said to me. 

Yes, Mother, and now you know many 
things.” “Do you think so?” she said, 
and then, “So you think I’m ready?” 

\ll of us were around her, a little 


three 


ques.” 


delirious with joy. She told us that for 
the last few days she had been troubled, 
but that very day all anxiety had left 
her and she had resolved to be baptized. 
She asked that it be by our friend 
Father Millot, Vicar General of Ver- 
sailles. He was a priest whose simplicity 
was angelic and who loved the Blessed 
Virgin in the manner of Saint Bernard. 
Our mother’s choice touched us deeply. 
And the sympathy between them was 
reciprocal. ‘Father Millot did not wish 
her to wait for baptism for more than 
two or three days; Jacques would be her 
godfather and I her godmother, and 
to her name, Elisabeth, she added the 
name of Mary. Thus she was baptized 
on Sunday, August 2, at five o'clock in 
the afternoon. in our chapel on the 
second floor, while on the floor below 
were gathered our friends, who had not 
been warned and who knew nothing of 
what went on, and who were merely 
surprised by the profusion of roses in 
our living room. 

She was happy, her health was excel- 
lent. God had given a marvelous answer 
to our prayers; He had heard those of 
our father who had said to his wife sev- 
eral hours before dying: “I will pray for 
you, so that you will be with me.” She 
was now with him in the Church of God; 
and for seven blessed years she was to live 
in the faith and innocence of her bap- 
tism, ceaselessly praying for her children. 

Much shorter was the time that had 
been given to my father to live in his 
newborn faith. Yet those few days so 
many years ago had affected my mother 
profoundly. In 1911 when he and 
mother came to live near us in Ver- 
sailles, from time to time a few words 
spoken casually by him showed me he 


M. Jacques Maritain 


THE ‘f SIGN 
was thinking of religious problems, | 
finally decided, trembling for fear of 
acting at the wrong moment, to give 
him a catechism in Russian. A little 
later he asked me questions which 
proved that he was reading it; he asked 
me one day what was the meaning of 
the sin against the Holy Spirit. 

On February 2, 1912, my father fell 
gravely ill, and soon the physician con. 
sidered his case to be hopeless. We lived 
through days of sorrow and anguish. It 
was the first time that death was coming 
to one of those I loved—and how ] 
loved him! It seemed to me that I had 
always carried his soul in my soul, as 
though it were my task to defend one 
who was so defenseless because of his 
simplicity and goodness. And now I had 
to defend him against death, against the 
shadows and the anguish of death. He 
was so dear to all three of us! And he 
loved us so much! Was he thinking of 
baptism—this baptism in which his chil 
dren had found certitude and joy? Just 
what did he believe? For two wecks he 
kept a stubborn silence. Perhaps he 
hoped he would recover. By interfering 
would we not add to the pangs of death, 
to the sufferings of his illness? Must we 
have such terrible courage? But perhaps 
he was already thinking of death, and 
waiting perhaps for God to give him the 
strength to face it by giving him faith? 

We prayed to all the saints in Para 
dise—to Saint Barnabas, our patron at 
baptism, and especially to Notre-Dame 
de la Salette— that our father would re- 
cover, that God would give him the time 
to understand 
was to risk disturbing him when he wis 
so ill! 

As we were praying for him thus, 
there came upon each of us a feeling of 
sweetness and hope; and Jacques under- 
stood that in the order of grace we could 
ask for anything. ; 


UT our father was not to recover. 
On February 21, going into his room 
early in the morning, Jacques saw on his 
face the signs of death. He sent word to 
the physician—our friend Dr. Legrain. I 
arrived in the meantime. My father was 
breathing with difficulty, and there was 
a dull film over his eyes. He appeared 
to be scarcely conscious. 
When the doctor arrived, toward ten 


“o'clock, my father rallied a little and 


asked us to leave him alone with him. 
We left the room. 

After several minutes Dr. Legrain 
opened the door. He appeared very 
much moved, and said to us: “Come in, 
you have a very good father!” 

My father was sitting up in bed, his 
face grave and calm. He explained what 
had happened: “I asked the doctor to 
tell me the truth about my condition. 
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He said: ‘Only a miracle can cute you.’ 


“I asked him, ‘Doctor, do you believe . 


also?’ He knelt beside me and said: ‘Yes.’ 

“And since he has told me the truth 
about my illness, I wish to prepare my- 
self; I wish to be baptized.” 

He turned toward his wife as if to ask 
her consent; he hoped, he said, that he 
was not causing her grief. My mother, 
in tears, replied that she was opposed 
to nothing. 

We all believed that death was im- 
minent. Dr. Legrain knelt beside the 
patient who became his godson and 
mine; Jacques took a bottle of La Salette 
water and baptized him “in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” He was called Jude- 
Barnabas. The peace of God descended 
upon him and us and filled us with joy. 

Jacques ran to get Vera. She was not 
well, and not knowing that things 
would happen so quickly that morning, 
we had let her rest. As soon as Father 
saw her, he said, “My little girl, are 
you happy?” He was happy and beam- 
ing; there was a gentle light in his eyes, 
so dull a moment ago. “I am happy.” 
he said to my mother. “It is as though 
a great weight had been lifted from my 
heart—an Eiffel Tower.” It was Ash 
Wednesday, the 21st of February 1912. 

Thus our intervention which had 
caused us so much anxiety was justified. 
There only remained to try every means 
for his bodily cure. My father’s phy- 
sical transformation was so great that 
we thought he was going to recover. 

Spiritually we asked for nothing more. 
The gift of innocence was in him, by 
the grace of God, and we thought that 
baptism would produce in him for the 
moment no more outer effects than it 
does in a child. 

But suddenly we heard him say that 
he wished to receive all that the Church 
gave to the sick, and that he wanted to 
see a priest “who would not let him 
sleep” and who would talk with him 
for two or three hours! He said this 
playfully. He also wished to have Msgr. 
Gibier, the Bishop of Versailles, come 
to see him. After that he declared: “Now 
you must put my medals around my 
neck!” (He had in his purse a medal 
of the Blessed Virgin, called “the mirac- 
ulous* medal,” and a medal of Sairit 
Benedict we had given him a long time 
before and which he had accepted with 
kindness; we added a little cross and a 
medal of La Salette). 

He then said: “How do I pray? I 


_ don’t know how to read” (in French, 


he meant). I gave him a leaflet on which 
I had written in French, but with Rus- 
sian characters, the Our Father, and the 
Act of Love. I knelt beside him, he asked 
for his glasses and spelled out painfully, 
with deep gravity the holy words, while 





Title Unprintable 


> The usual crowd of small boys was 
gathered about the entrance of a circus 
tent in a small town one day, pushing 
each other and trying to get a glimpse 
of the interior. A man standing near-by 
watched them for a few minutes, then 
walking up to the ticket taker he said 


with an air of authority: 


“Let these’ boys in, and count them 


as they pass.” 


The ticket taker did as requested, and when the last one had gone 
in he turned and said: “Twenty-eight, sir.” 
“Good,” said the man, smiling, as he walked away, “I thought I 


guessed right.” 





I helped him a little by translating cer- 
tai’ passages. I asked him if he forgave 
his enemies? “Oh, -yes,” he replied, 
smiling. 

The little paper containing his first 
prayers he guarded lovingly, and placed 
it over his heart. He sought it at night, 
he extended his hand toward it as he 
was dying, and dead he kept it pressed 
on his breast. 


INALLY, the same Ash Wednesday 

morning, he asked me to teach him 
to make the sign of the cross. Thus he 
took his first steps in the Christian life. 
And we will never forget the grave 
recollection with which he slowly crossed 
himself, carefully pronouncing — the 
words, “In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

In obedience to my father’s wish, Jac- 
ques went to find one of the priests at 
the Cathedral, our friend Father Cour- 
tellemont, whom he told of the situation. 
My father had a long conversation with 
the priest, and then received the sac- 
rament of penance. On leaving the room 
the young priest, who was much moved, 
told us that he found the ill man re- 
markably well instructed and “in such 
good disposition that one could not re- 
fuse him anything”; the following day 
he would bring him communion and 
give him extreme unction. 

My father passed a rather good day. 
The day following, February 22, he re- 
ceived the Eucharist and extreme unc- 
tion. And not knowing how to unite 
himself to the prayers of the Church, 
and wishing wholeheartedly to manifest 
his faith, he covered himself with great 
signs of the cross all during the cere- 
mony, his hand sweeping from his fore- 
head to his knees and from one shoulder 
to the other. 

My mother was present, and all in 
tears. Then my father said to her, “I 
will pray for you, so that you may be 
with me.” And a little later, “The chil- 
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dren won't say anything to you.” Indeed 
there was no need to “say” anything; 
my ‘father’s prayers were doubtless 
enough; and my mother’s religious evo- 
lution took place slowly and gently as 
we have seen. 

This day again seemed to bode good 
for the patient. He remained .peaceful. 
The following day, the Bishop of Ver- 
sailles came to give him the sacrament 
of confirmation; profoundly touched by 
the faith and confidence of the dying 
man, Monseigneur Gibier wept with us 
all, and said to him: “You are now a 
soldier of God.” 

Thus provided—in three days he had 
received everything, and was radiant 
with the light of the sacraments—my 
dear father serenely entered his last 
hours, occasionally visited by a mild 
delirium during which he expressed de- 
sires of recovery. Several times he said 
to us that he was happy and that we 
should be happy too. 

We were all beside him, with Mother; 
but I went from one room to another, 
unable to bear seeing him die. 

Jacques never left him; he was right 


- beside him, by the bed. In the very last 


minutes, at dawn on Saturday, February 
24, a little before four o’clock, he heard 
him say: “My God, save my life!” Jac- 
ques suggested to him gently: “My God, 
I give you my life,” and my father re- 
peated: “My God, I give you my life.” 
Thus he gave his last breath. 

His face was beautiful and noble; 
the room was filled with sweetness. We 
were worn out as though after a combat 
in which all the strength of the body 
and soul had been ‘strained to the ex- 
treme limit; in our sorrow we were 
strengthened by the divine peace which 
filled our father’s heart until the end. 

My dear Jacques had a splendid 
funeral for him accompanied by beau- 
tiful music, having remembered that it 
was to hear the organ that my father 
had first entered a church. 





U. 8. Navy Phetos 


With a bluejacket at the wheel, an officer directs his mine sweeper’s course 


Y PAPER recently contained two 
M items. One, plastered all over the 
page, announced how General 
MacArthur's troops stormed ashore in 
Lingayen Gulf. The other, hidden to- 
ward the bottom of an inside page, an- 
nounced officially the loss of two Navy 
mine sweepers in the landings on Leyte. 
i could not help wondering how many 
sweepers had been lost in Lin- 
gayen Gulf to clear the way for the 
landing vessels. 

Take a trip. with me on a mine 
sweeper during an invasion. For security 
reasons, we can’t tell the real name of 
our vessel. Our. self-imposed name _ for 
the ship is the Heavenhelpus, said with 
ill due reverence. 

For a month our duty has been rou- 
Our sweeps have plowed through 
the same water daily. Enemy planes or 
submarines might during the night have 
dropped one or more mines into our 
carefully swept channel. 

Suddenly I get a call to report to the 
Commander of Task Force X. When I 
back, I’m very serious. I shift 
promptly into working clothes, the only 
that I am an officer now 
being the insignia on my overseas cap. 
On our ship rank means little. We are 
1 unit working together. The men know 
instinctively that sofhething is in the air. 
[hey are waiting for me aft when I 
come on deck. No one asks a question. 
it is not necessary. 

Yes,” I say, “We have a big assign- 
ment coming up. I can’t tell you the 
date or the place now. Its accomplish- 
ment will wipe the European War off 
ihe front pages at home. The folks will 


iront 


mine 


tine 


come 


indication 


like it.” I tell them this much because 
I know each of them intimately. They 
have shown me pictures of their wives, 
sweethearts, and youngsters. I know 
they will, want to write them before we 
start out_on this new adventure. I want 
them to write. These may be the last 
letters their folks will get. No sweeper 
skipper can be sure he'll bring his ship 
back safely from an invasion sweep. 

Before long now we will be under 
way. We .have checked our Oropesa 
floats, our kites, our turnbuckles, and 
our cutters, and have made sure that 
our lines run smoothly from the “gal- 
lows” in our stern. The signal comes 
from the flag of our squadron. 

No reason exists why the men should 
not now know exactly where we are 
heading. I call a meeting aft on the 
Heavenhelpus and tell them what lies 
ahead. I can see from their eyes that 
they know it will not be easy. When 
mess time comes I find that we all have 
the same difficulty in swallowing food. 
No one eats a full meal this night. 

We get closer to the beachhead. This 
is one of the main bases the Japanese 
still retain. Intelligence says many shore 
batteries dot its shore. They aren’t, I 
am sure, the pea-shooters that make up 
our only defense. One salvo from the 
enemy guns would pulverize our almost 


Among the most dan- 


gerous tasks in the Navy is the 
job of those little-publicized 
ships—the mine sweepers 
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unarmored ship. It cheers us a little to 
note that submarine chasers and PT 
boats are covering us. They have no big 
guns, but can help out our 40-millimeter 
guns in case we are attacked by aircraft. 

We can’t afford to let our minds dwell 
on these dangers. We have a job to do, 
Troopships will be in the channel we 
make within a few hours. No mines must 
be left in their pathway. 

Naval intelligence reports that ene- 
my mine-layers have been particularly 
active here. They could not state whiat 
types of mines had been laid. The depth 
where we start sweeping is Over twenty 
fathoms. At that depth we need not 
fear to meet magnetic or acoustic mines. 
They do not work well beyond a depth 
of 120 feet. 

Our cigar-shaped float, the Oropesa, 
goes overboard with its kite. The kite, 
controlled by turnbuckles, dives below 
the surface of the water. The pressure 
of the water against its four steps which 
are set at an angle keeps the kite at 
uniform depth. We are sweeping for 
contact mines. If we collide with one 
of their dreaded horns, we will have no 
time to worry. The explosion will blow 
apart our tiny craft. 

Our division is now spread out along 
the beach entrance. Each sweeper has a 
long tail where its Oropesa and kite lie 
in the water. At the exact scheduled 
time we start sweeping together. We 
move quietly. If the enemy finds out 
we are here, it may tip them off where 
we plan our landing. We have no lights. 
We move through inky darkness. The 
slowing of our kite tells me that. our 
sweeps have caught a mine. Our cutters 
snap through the wire. 

We slow until the mine bobs to the 
surface. Our gunfire breaks the silence 
dangerously. Yet we have to shoot. We 
do not aim at the horns. We do not 
want to explode the mine. Our shells 
puncture its outer case. Water seeps in 
and the mine slithers down. 

Our enemies know how sweepers de- 
stroy mines. None of us can be sure 
what devilish device they may have 
rigged up on the mine we have just 
sent down. It might have a photo-elec 
tric cell to set off the charge the instant 
light strikes the mine, or a depth-charge 
pistol attachment, operating on the 
depth-charge principle, to explode the 
mine as it reaches a certain depth. One 
of our sister ships is trailing us in. If 
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the depth charge attachment is there, 
the mine may detonate beneath her. 
The thought is not comforting. 

The sound of engines in the skies 
above sends our spirits skittering down- 
ward again. With an effort we leave to 
the 40-millimeter gun crew the task of 
following those sounds. We will know 
son enough if they drop a star shell. 
We pray they won’t. It would light up 
the sky and silhouette us perfectly for 
bombers and shore batteries. Inyolun- 
tarily we all heave a sigh of relief when 
the noise fades into the distance. 

Our shoreward trek never halts ex- 
cept for the moments necessary to de- 
stroy the mines we pick up. Our work 
schedule is timed. We must finish long 
before H-Hour. The ships that carry 
troops will have plenty to do without 
steering clear of our long tail. 

My time is spent guiding the Heaven- 
helpus, but 1 see more than many of 
you think. Some are counting the beads 
above crucifixes worn. I know that 
others, too, are praying. So am I. God 
is our surest hope. If the planes return 
and drop star shells, we will take the 
bombing and endure the shattering fire 
of the shore batteries but continue 
sweeping mines until we go down. 

The loss. of our tiny ship with its 
complement will not interrupt the land- 
ings we are spearheading. If we fail in 
our job, if in natural terror we turn 
from our task because bombing may be 
imminent, thousands of American sol- 
diers we might have saved will be in- 
cluded in the casualty lists. We have to 
go on. 

With the minutes we approach nearer 
and nearer to the beaches. We are in- 
side the twenty-fathom depth now. The 
newer types of mines may have been 
sown in these shallower waters. Mag- 
netic mines may be here to be exploded 


By LIEUT. C. K. BLACKBURN 
U.S.N., Retired 


by the magnetic field set up by our 
hulls. The mere passage of our ship 
above it may detonate an acoustic mine, 
or it may set the mechanism running to 
explode beneath the first ship—or the 
twentieth—that follows us over our 
course. Our propeller may actuate a 
clock timer which will detonate the 
charge at a specified time after our 
ship goes by. 

We dare not think too much of these 
hazards. Our Oropesa float is not de- 


_ signed to deal with them. Acoustic and 


magnetic sweepers will clear out these 
types before the troopships come. The 
contact mines are our job. These may be 
set in shallow water as well as deep. 
We go as far as we can toward shore. 

A terrific explosion pounds into our 
ears from our starboard side. That is 
where Jim Smith had his sweeper. Jim 
and I had a beer together last night. 
ashore. All his crew came aboard the 
Heavenhelpus the night we were tied 
up side by side, and we held a crew's 
smoker. Before that flash we could al- 
ways see the outline of Jim’s ship, plow- 
ing ashore next door to us. 

We look. again, hesitantly. And see 
nothing. Not one thing. The shadow of 
Jim’s ship has disappeared. We know 
our subchasers and PT boats are racing 
to the spot to pick up any that may 
have survived. We .dare not stop. 

Retching ‘sickness sends me, un- 
ashamed, to the lee side of our ship. I 
see Jim’s pretty wife with the devastat- 
ing wire from the Navy Department. 
Similar wires will reach the next of kin 
of Jim’s shipmates. To stop now will 
not bring back these friends we have 
lost. We can stop a repetition more 
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quickly by continuing our grim business. 

This job must be done and we must 
sweep fim’s field for him. We keep on 
our way, tight-lipped. Mines come to the 
surface regularly. We destroy them and 
move inward as close as we can. Our 
work is almost over for the present. We 
reverse our course and cover the seaway 
Jim would have swept. We are lucky. 
We reach the outer limits of our sweep- 
ing area without accident. The rest of 
the division joins us. We all hoist aboard 
our Oropesas and kites. It is time that 
the troopships were coming. We draw 
back from the staging area. 

Ship after ship appears on the hori- 
zon. The khaki-clad boys who jam the 
decks of the troopships do not know 
that the first casualties of the invasion 
were Jim Smith and his crew. They do 
not need to. They have grief enough 
ahead. 

A signal goes up from the division 
commander. Our share in the invasion is 
ended. We head back. Submarines and 
planes may attack as we leave the area. 
Somehow. those dangers now disturb us 
little. We have swept for the invasion 
and the mines did not get us. Someone 
else is taking up the torch. 

But we go. back to our beachhead. 
After a ‘short rest soothes our frayed 
nerves, we come back to the same spot 
again. It doesn’t look the same. The 
enemy shore batteries have been silenced. 
The beachhead is secure. More troops 
and supplies are rushing ashore. It is 
now our job to assure that no mine stops 
that flow. The enemy is relentless and 
tricky. The Heavenhelpus resumes 
sweeping. And I, as her skipper, cuss to 
high heaven the skippers of our own 
ships, naval or merchant, who threaten 
to foul my tail. I do it with a high heart 
because I know that my ship aided the 
landing and can help the skippers of 
other mine sweepers keep the route to 
shore safe until that beach is closed. 

No headlines will mention the work 
of the mine sweepers before H-Hour. 
But sweepers are used to that. Ships 
like the one we rode have been in 
every invasion, and will be in every one 
of the future. 

Although the Navy understands the 
vital character of the activity of mine 
sweepers, it gripes the men who man 
them to think that the only time their 
vessels are newsworthy is when they are 
lost. No one who has seen them in ac- 
tion, as I have, can doubt that theirs 
is one of the toughest services in the 
Navy, as it is one of the most valuable. 
The mine sweepers work without bene- 
fit of headlines in a great example of 
the effectiveness of teamwork. 


A U. S. Navy mine sweeper in action. 
An empty case is ejected an instant 
after the three-inch gun is fired 





Ao Ethel took charge of every- 
thing, including Grandpa Casey. "Twas 
a heavy cross for both of them—until 
the night real trouble came 


SAD fate this: while others tell of saint and hero— 
[ + » be the historian of Thomas John Casey! At the 

n’s wake, I'll be decently grieved, but resigned, too. 

eased from long strain, to be done explaining him. 
I'll leave to the poets the last words for Casey. “No 

ther seek his merits to disclose—or draw his frailties 
their dread abode.” But not yet. 

For Mr. Casey is in the best of health, and the present 
de of his frailties is not dread at all, but a pink, 
nish bungalow on a nice street in Hollywood. A 
ely, small place with a ten-foot lawn, with two orange 
s, and a southern exposure. With large gracious 
mbers. for the ladies of the family. And a Murphy 
1 on the wall for Thomas John Casey. 

Chat bed was a grievance, the next to the last straw. 

each time Mr. Casey worked the contraption, the 
ng leaped down and startled him. Made him so mad 

; night prayers were a grumble. “This feller Murphy! 
alias, doubtless. A violent nature and tricky.” 

Nor did he trust the bed with himself in it. Trying to 
p, he would turn over with slow care, lest the pesky 

like a giant trap closing, entomb him for the 

in the wall itself. All nonsense, of course. The 
| was perfectly safe, and comfortable, too. The trouble 

it was that Ethel was behind it; metaphorically 
aking, you understand. 

\nd no privacy! Grandpa Casey would wake to the 
ls and the orange trees and the high fog, and Ethel, 

already with the vacuum sweeper. She would turn 
noise off to give him a bright and cheery, “Good 
ning, Thomas.” A difficult old man, he would not 
er, getting out of bed cautiously, and on the wrong 


le’s up now, and preparing for the day, getting ready 
ereat care, as his custom is, to go nowhere. He’s 
in the bathroom, stropping away at his old-fashioned 
the while he thinks long thoughts of Ethel. Leave 
there. While, for some troubled reader, now for the 
time meeting this Casey, I make brief explanation. epee 
he old gentleman came to Hollywood % live with Poor Grandpa did his best. “Not a thing, my 
eranddaughter, Kathleen. A nice girl, this Katie; 
wre she married her big marine captain, Joe Polaski, 
and high-spirited girl, like a flower, you'd say, in 


inny wind. Not now. With Joe away in Pacific waters, 
; so different about the house, silent and gentle, like 
hite candle in a quiet place. She’s expecting, you ri] D 
her first child. Which brings us to Ethel. For Aunt 
| has rushed from Boston to be with Katie in her O 


of ordeal; to take charge of everything, including 
dpa. 
\ modern, myself, of the Hemingway school, and like 
master, on my knees to realism—you might say on heaven, and money in the bank, and never for a day forgetting 
ds and knees, to miss no malodor or hidden sin—1__ either. -A handsome matron, and well—soignée. Generous, too. 
t teil all, and bluntly. Grandpa and Aunt Ethel are Before her Hattie Carnegie hat was off her gray coiffure, she in- 
,djusted, a couple of phobias, under one roof. Nor — spected and rejected Kathleen and Grandpa’s small apartment, 4 
Ethel be-blamed. She is very patient. Speaks always stone’s throw north of Hollywood Boulevard. “Too dark. Too 
Grandpa with a brave little smile. As she says to Katie, cramped,” she decided. And with the gloves in her hand, she 
often, “We all have our little crosses.” waved away the whole neighborhood. “All these actors! And places! 
n admirable person, Aunt Ethel, with a husband in Wrong environment for the baby.” 
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By BRASSIL FITZGERALD 


Illustrated by MAY BURKE 


there in the room with them, “your grandfather, my 
dear, will be happier away from that Boulevard.” 

Grandpa gave battle then. They were well where they 
were. Handy to stores and all. And for himself, too, it 
was very convenient. “Just five minutes walk from the 
Jesuits.” y 

Ethel had answered him firmly and gently, “Remem- 
ber your catechism, Thomas dear. Avoid the occasions 
of evil!” 

“Them poor Jesuits,” said Grandpa, and reproach- 
fully, “I wonder at you, Ethel.” 

Like Queen Victoria, she was not amused, nor did she 
deign answer. Thomas knew well what she meant. He 
might pull the wool over others’ eyes, not Ethel’s. At 
her own wedding breakfast, a young Tom*Casey had 
toasted bride and groom; and in excess of spirits, all the 
guests present. In truth, once started, he could not be 
stopped. And was last heard from the sofa, a sleepy mur- 
mur, pledging. the health of President McKinley, John 
L. Sullivan, and Thomas Casey, Esquire. No evading it, 
the young man slipped. And now after forty years was 
not as yet on his feet in Ethel’s considered judgment. 

So here we are, in May, ’45, and the bungalow of 
Ethel’s selection. Grandpa gets but seldom to the 
Jesuits, and the Boulevard knows him no more. He has 
for his walks, as Ethel cheerfully points out, “all the 
beautiful out-of-doors—right across from the house he 
can pick wild flowers.” 

But Grandpa declines, speaking darkly of the menace 
of rattlesnakes and black widows, and carefully explain- 
ing each time, “Not you, Ethel dear, I mean spiders.” 
Like Achilles of old, he sulks in his tent. At this moment 
the bathroom. 

Ethel is right, of course. He’d try anyone’s patience. 
Sputtering now through his soap, because there’s no 
room for his shaving mug on the shelf, with all Ethel’s 
lotions and jars. Putting them out of his way, he reads 
aloud their labels. “Blushing Rose Lacquer.” That one’s 
for painting their nails. “Like,” said Grandpa to him 
self in the mirror, “they’d been tearing at raw meat.” 
The next is a big jar, “Vanishing Cream.” “Nonsense,” 

. . i , > said Grandpa, “any fool would know better. Vanishing, 
rere en oe ey “le Snes meer” indeed!” Wistfully, he added, “Wouldn't that be me 
day—and me asking, ‘Where’s Ethel?’” At that” instant 
the telephone rang, a shrill clamor and loud. ° 

That sound drove the foolishness out of his mind. 
With a wet, trembling hand he opened the door to hear. 
Stood there tense, and thinking a prayer. For it might 


be the War Department. "T'was weeks now since the 
, last word had come from Katie’s Joe, and she watching 
each day-for the mailman passing. "Twas not right. Cruel 


hard on these young wives, and they so brave, starting 

their little families! Not knowing from day to day. A 

sword on a thread above their young heads. Someone 

“We can watch him,” suggested Grandpa mildly, “that he won’t | would pay. Imperfect in all things, Grandpa's faith had 

get out nights.” unorthodox spots. All his life he had found it difficult 

Ethel ignored that, speaking to Kathleen. “Now don’t you and distressing to believe in hell. But no more. Hell 

worry, child. I'll find the place! A nice modern bungalow with had to be—for-the great of the world who sat and 
plenty of room. And the right neighborhood.” planned wars. ; ee 

Katie’s gentle protest about expense, Ethel waved away, too, Now listening, Grandpa sighed with relief. This time 

with a glitter of rings. “And who should I do for, if not for my the sword did not fall; ‘twas no telegram. Some friend 

own? Moreover,” she added firmly, and as if he weren't sitting of Ethel’s, he could tell by her voice. Her parlor voice, 
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The fellow talked quickly 
as if anxious to get away, 
to give his bad news and be gone 


Oli, but my dear! So sweet of you. But 


illy, I~” Grandpa closed the door on 
that stuff. 


When groomed and cologned, he went 
ut to the kitchen,. Ethel was there be- 
fore him, and telling Kathleen about 
he call. "Iwas from an old friend she’d 
known in Boston, wintering now in 
Pasadena. “Dear Alyce,” Ethel was say- 

x,“ such a lovely family—THE Geralds, 

uu know, of Chestnut Hill. Very close 

ie 

Know them well,” put in Grandpa 
companionably. And pouring his own 
coffee, “The old man had a place on 
\tlantic Avenue.” And more to him- 
self than the ladies, he spoke, remem- 
ering more spacious days, “Noted too, 

was, for the free lunch. You never 

w the like—a great cheese, smoked fish, 
ithe sausages, too, on toothpicks.” 

With patient kindness Ethel ignored 
him, continuing to Katie, “Alyce’s hav- 
ng a dinner-bridge. Urged me to come 
and spend the night.” 

Grandpa pricked up his ears at that. 
Katie, at the table, like a rosy child in 
‘er maternity apron, gentle Katie said, 
You ought to go, Auntie. "Twould be 
i nice change.” 


Ethel put on her martyred look. 


Don’t be foolish, child. Of course I 
can’t go and leave you alone. I'd worry 
all night.” 

There it was again, that maddening 


assumption of Ethel’s that Grandpa was 
nonexistent, or worse, noncompetent. 
He put down his coffee cup to speak his 
mind, but he didn’t, for a crafty thought 
came to him. No angel, but Machiavelli 
whispered. 

Katie said, “I think you should go, 
Aunty dear.” and her smile included 
Grandpa. “We'll get along fine for one 
night, won't we?” 


The guile of this man. Like a magis- 


trate now, he shook his head. “Not at 
all,” he said severely. “Your Aunt’s 
place is right here. As a matter of fact,” 
he added blandly, “I have plans myself 
to be out all this evening. My friend, 
Petruchi, he’s ‘short-handed, and I 
thought maybe—” 

That: was all. No more was. said 
about Alyce and the bridge-dinner. But 
soon they heard Ethel back at the 
phone, asking Alyce Gerald what time 
would she come. 

Grandpa winked at Kathleen. "Twill 
be like old times,” he whispered, “just 
the two of us.” 

The sun was setting as Ethel departed, 
magnificent in mink and all her dia- 
monds, from the taxi issuing last in- 
structions. “Now don’t let that dear 
child wait on you, Thomas. And you 
have the phone number if anything 
happens. Driver, be careful of that bag. 
Oh yes, Thomas, and be sure you feed 
Robbie. He's had his liver, so you 
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needn't bother with that. Just half 
cream and half milk at six o'clock. Don 
let it boil, just take the chill off. Driver, 
are you sure your tires are good? Well, 
drive on—drive on. Remember now, I'm 
trusting you, Thomas.” 

“Don't hurry back,” said Grandpa 
politely; and watching the back of the 
taxicab go off, “Like launching a battle. 
ship,” he said thoughtfully. 

"Twas indeed like old times, a beav- 
tiful evening. Grandpa chopped kin. 
dling, lit a small fire, and there by the 
hearth they had five o'clock tea. Then 
Katie sewed while Grandpa talked, 
Not of the war. "Twas too much for him, 
He said his prayers and let it be. 

As now, with lavish detail and mount. 
ing suspense, he recounted to his Katie 
the wooing of her Grandmother Casey, 
What he said and she said; and Father 
Burke, God rest his soul. 

The while little Katie listened tran- 
quilly, thinking her own thoughts. 

"Twas himself got the meal. With 
Katie like a princess in her chair by the 
set tubs, watching and admiring. Very 
nice, too; canned soup and salad, 
poached eggs with their golden yolks 
unbroken, and even the toast was per- 
fect after he’d scraped it. 

Only Robbie the cat was not pleased, 
haughtily refusing his supper because 
Grandpa had neglected to serve it ina 
fresh-washed dish. Grandpa got down to 
him. “Nice pussy! Nice pussy!” he 
coaxed, got him gently by the scruff of 
the neck, and shut him out on the back 
porch. “Stay there, you spalpeen.” 


GRAND evening, too, until toward 

ten, and the time when Grandpa 
was close to being elected Grand 
Knight; Katie weakened and with a 
slight headache suggested bed. 

Grandpa brought her in hot milk. 
She drank it obediently. He fixed her 
window just right against drafts, and 
as if she were six again, he tucked her 
in. From the pillow she smiled up at 
him. “You're so good to me, Grandpa.” 

“Hush now,” he ordered, and when 
out of that room so filled with love, he 
marched straight to the back porch and 
let in Ethel’s cat. 

Robbie, the Persian, had learned his 
lesson. Meekly now he lapped his cold 
milk, .took a stroll through the house 
looking for Ethel; came back to mew 
fondly against Grandpa’s legs. “Look 
at that for you now,” said Grandpa 
thoughtfully. “A little chastening—we all 
need it.” With which edifying thought 
he turned off the kitchen light. 

As his frequent custom was, to his 
chair in the living room under the lamp, 
he took his Bible. He let the book open 
where it would, to see what message he'd 
find. He did that often. More Methodist 
perhaps than methodical in his reading, 
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he read less for prayer than for ammu- 
nition; memorizing a verse now and 
then, tucking it away, as it were, as a 
small boy might pocket a smooth, round 
stone for future use. 

He found one such now, in Jeremiah. 
“We looked for peace and no good 
came; and for a time of health, and be- 
hold trouble.” “Myself to a T,” he told 
himself, “and Ethel arriving.” He read 
again, declaimed aloud, “And Behold 
Trouble!” With that he looked up, and 
he did just that. 


HERE it was at the window, two 

eyes with white eyeballs staring in. 
But this was nonsense! This could not 
be. He closed his eyes, then looked again. 
There! "Iwas gone! A mere illusion, an 
optical—but even while he sighed with 
relief, he heard it, a porch board creak- 
ing, soft steps and careful. 

It was then he thought of the back 
door. Had he locked it just now when 
he let in that cat? For the life of him 
he could not remember. He felt a strong 
reluctance to move, but he did. On tip- 
toe stepped to the hearth and picked up 
the poker. He heard nothing now, save 
in the listening silence the soft tick of 
the mantel clock. 

Poker in hand, turning on no light 
to give himself away, he moved in the 
dark out to the kitchen. “Between us 
and harm!” He nearly fainted. Here it 
was in the kitchen, crouching there by 
the range, two eyes bright and strange 
as evil brooding. Then the thing mewed 
and his heart beat again. Nothing at all 
but Ethel’s cat. 

And that thing outside—just what it 
was, he decided, some friend of Robbie's. 
He stood there in the dark then, his 
hair rising. What kind of a cat would 
creak those floor boards? He moved then 
to the window over the set tubs, with a 
nervous hand eased up the curtain. No 
doubt at all this time, and no cat, but 
a man shape, a huge man and dark, 
stealthily approaching the back steps. 

Something happened to Grandpa 
Casey. Old? Yes, and what of it? This 
was his home and who dared invade it? 
The little old bantam, he was at the 
back door first, and he didn’t lock it. 
No, but opened it to face the danger. 
A big man, a Negro sailor, and he asked 
in a low voice, “You Mister Casey?” 

Grandpa’s answer was a challenge and 
a quiet defiance. “I am, then.” 

The answer came, a fearsome whisper. 
“You all alone?” 

Behind his back, Grandpa’s hand 
gripped hard the poker. And he drew 
back a little to get a good swing. Fate 
hung in the balance, tragedy teetered. 
In the nick of time the stranger 
whispered, “Captain Polaski done sent 
ine.” 

Grandpa’s arm stayed, and he glared 


but half believing, still tense and cleared 
for action. “What ails you then,” he 
asked fiercely, “that you couldn’t come 
up to the door like a Christian?” 

The fellow answered sulkily, “I had 
to be sure that the captain’s wife wasn’t 
with you. Captain done tell me.” 

Grandpa switched on the porch light 
to get a good look at him. Not hand- 
some, this visitor, Grandpa thought, and 
said crossly, “And what would the cap- 
tain have to say that his own wife 
shouldn’t hear?” 

The fellow talked quickly, as_ if 
anxious to get away, to give his bad 
news and be gone. He was, he said, a 
ward attendant in the Navy hospital at 
San Diego. Captain Polaski was there, 
yesterday off a hospital ship. He wanted 
Grandpa to know—but not his wife— 
not till after the baby was born. 

“Is he bad?” asked Grandpa. 

The Negro’s eyes rolled. “He ain’t 
good,” he said simply. “Stretcher case, 
Mister—that’s all I'd know. You got a 
message, sah?” he added uneasily. “I'll 
sure see he gets it.” And he shifted his 
big feet. “Got a long ways home.” 

“San Diego?” Grandpa protested. 
“You can’t get there tonight.” 

“Got my own conveyance, sah. Parked 
it other side of street. Captain give me 
five bucks,” he added, “for the gas.” 

A gentleman, Grandpa. He made hon- 
orable amends, opened wide the door, 
and his heart. “Come in, man. This 
house is yours.” 

In the kitchen, with two doors shut, 
between them and Katie’s waking, 
Grandpa rose nobly to the crisis. Hold- 
ing at bay his own fears for Joe, he did 
his duty as the head of the family. “Sit 
down, man,” he said, “and rest your 
feet. Wait now. Not a word.” And with 
that he was gone, on tiptoe to the living 
room, and the bookcase. He drew out a 
book, and behind it the brandy he kept 
for emergencies only. 

An odd thing in Grandpa’s living, the 
crises that came, and their timing. 
Strangely enough it worked out to a T— 
a pint of emergencies every week. 
Though now, as if someone watched 
and listened, he explained in a whisper, 
“Not for myself, not a drop.” 

In the kitchen again, he poured the 
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sailor a carefully measured five fingers. 
Then, seeing the Negro lad hesitate, 
with quick and exquisite courtesy Grand- 
pa changed his mind, and took a small 
one himself, to put the man at his ease. 
Grandpa gave the toast. “To the Jap 
Navy,” he said with formality, “bottoms 
up.” 

Grandpa questioned the visitor then, 
got from him all he knew, which was 
little, and that little not comforting. 
The captain was still alive, and there 
was talk of an operation. For what, this 
orderly could not say. “Ah jest rolls ’em 
up when they're ready, and rolls ’em out 
after. Back to the ward, or downstairs 
to the —” The man stopped short, the 
black face gentle and suddenly embar- 
rassed. “Lots of ’em live, sah.” 

“My Joe will,” Grandpa said stoutly. 

“There’s two things fool the best of 
these doctors: the power of prayer and 
the will to live. Help yourself to that 
medicine, man, it’s good for what ails 
you.” : 
"Twas later, frying for his guest the 
beautiful steak Ethel had been saving 
for Sunday, that Grandpa had an in- 
spiration. 

“Look man,” Grandpa said, “it just 
occurred to me what we’ll do. You stay 
here tonight. "Tis too late for the road. 
Mrs. Polaski will never know you're 
here, for before she’s up in the morning, 
you'll be gone.” And Grandpa’s eyes 
shone with the light of his inspiration. 
“I with you,” he announced. “I'll think 
up an excuse and leave a note. And 
Ethel’ll be home to get the child’s lunch. 
That’s Aunt Ethel,” he explained, and 
graciously, “a good soul, too. It’s too 
bad you won’t meet her.” 


T took eloquence and the rest of the 

medicine, but the sailor consented to 
stay. So Grandpa, and what else could 
he do, fixed him up snug as a bug in 
the one vacant, in Ethel’s room. 

Peace wrapped that small house. The 
moon, coming over the Hollywood hills, 
looked in the living-room window, on a 
small man and frail in a Murphy bed; 
at his slow moving fingers, a_ silver 
gleam. Grandpa was taking care of Joe. 
An old man and tired, he fell asleep on 
the fifth decade. 





> Colonel Cody (Buffalo Bill) used to tell 
the story of an English visitor to the west 
who was riding in a wagon through a 
Rocky Mountain canyon when a gust of 
wind swooped down and actually carried 


him off the wagon seat. After he had picked himself up and combed 
the sand and gravel from his face and hair, he was heard to remark, 
“I say! I think you overdo ventilation in this country!” 
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They did not hear the taxi in the yard, 
nor Aunt Ethel coming in. That good 
woman, worrying about Katie, she had 
changed her mind late, and hurried 
home. 

Ethel did not turn on the lights until 
she had reached the kitchen. Stood there 
and stared. At the cluttered table, at that 
medicine bottle. She knew it. Grandpa 
but thought he was fooling her. Every 
day when he took his walk, she had gone 
to the bookcase and inspected its level. 
And now it was empty. “4 

“I knew it,” said Ethel. “I was guided.” 
More in sorrow than in anger then, she 
pronounced judgment on Grandpa and 
his works. “It’s a sickness,” she said, and 
witn a deep sigh, “few of our families 
haven't one like Thomas.” In Ethel’s 
sadness was a kind of majestic triumph. 
Like the goddess, Britannia, she stood 
there considering “the lesser breeds with- 
out the law.” And 
‘Thank heavens,” she said, “I’m here to 
take charge.” 

Very like the same goddess consider- 
ing Eire, “I won’t wake him now,” she 
decided, “he might get violent.” And so 
she retired. 

Careful in all things, Ethel turned on 
no lights in the front of the house, but 
took her overnight case to the bathroom. 
lo the jars, the creams, and preserving 
lotions, for changing the face of nature, 
holding back the clock. A long task, but 
at last it was done. 

In her room was faint moonlight. In 
that silver gloom, Ethel saw the guest, 
on her pillow a dark clump of fur. 

Naughty kitty! Naughty!” she mur- 
mured. But fondly, “Did ums miss ums 
Ethel?” And she reached to pat kitty. 
Her hand arrested, she stood tense and 
still. Something wrong. Oh, very wrong. 
Could that man in his cups have sheared 
Robbie’s long hair? No, not even 
Thomas. Her hand was a marble hand, 
and jerked back on a string. There came 
from her then a long shuddering gasp. 

The thing on the pillow stirred, two 
white eyeballs rolled. And a scared voice 
whispered, “Go away! You ain’t there! 
I'se jest dreamin’.” Alas, no dream. 
Ethel’s face hovered, a white mask of 
horror, with gleaming steel curls. With 
a low moan the head on the pillow was 
eone, down under the blankets. Ethel, 
too, was gone, fast out to Grandpa. 

Poor man, he waked blinking to the 
light, and, distressing to see, Ethel hav- 
ing hysterics. She calmed for speech. 
Much that she said I do not choose to 
repeat. I will say this. At last growing 
milder, “Dipsomaniac,” she called him, 
and, “Bringing into my house your dis- 
solute companions.” 

Oh me, oh my! With trembling fin- 
gers, Grandpa put in his teeth to answer 
her. A strange man this, sitting there in 
bed under the lash of her tongue, a kind 


like Britannia, © 


of dignity on him. And because he was 
Irish and hurt to the quick, a great 
courtesy. “I'm sorry, Ethel, but if you'll 
just listen—” But she would not. “Silken 
Thomas!” she said bitterly. “Never mind 
your glib. tongue. Get that ruffian out of 
the house. This minute. You hear me.” 

“Calm yourself, woman. The man’s 
done no wrong, and a friend of Joe's, 
and of—” 

“If he’s here in five minutes I'll call 
the police.” 

There are limits. “Call them!” he 
roared. And, “What do you care for poor 


Joe Polaski? Let him . . .” He broke off, . 


but too late. 

For there was Katie, there in the door- 
way, her young awkwardness concealed 
in Joe’s old blanket robe, her small face 
white and frightened. They had done it 
between them. They had wakened her. 
And Katie’s great eyes looked at Grand- 
pa—“What's this about Joe?” 

Poor Grandpa did his best. “Not a 
thing, my darling. Go back to bed, ‘tis 
just foolishness.” And he lied like a 
gentleman. “Just to quiet your Auntie, 
a foolish lie I was telling.” 

So well Katie knew her grandfather. 
Her whole life was in her eyes as she 





Wan iv the strangest things about 
life is that the poor, who need the 
money the most, are the very wans 
that niver have it. 

—F. P. DUNNE 





asked him, “Grandpa, is it a telegram?” 

He could not look at her. He had to 
tell. He did his poor best. Joe wasn’t bad. 
Just hospitalized for fatigue like. Noth- 
ing at all, a mere trifle. And this lad 
from the hospital, he just happened to 
drop in. 

His meek little Katie, in all her life 
she had never given him an order. She 
did now. “Get him out here, Grandpa.” 

Grandpa went in to wake his guest. 
The man was up and lacing his shoes. 
He said plaintively, “All I want is out,” 
but he followed Grandpa. to meet the 
captain’s wife. 

In the moments that followed, Katie 
alone was calm and quiet. No talk of 
Ethel’s house now. Mrs. Polaski was 
mistress there. “You were kind to come,” 
she said to the stranger. “Sit down, 
please, and tell me.” Her young voice 
was controlled. “Is my husband on the 
danger list?” 

As if the stranger were the suffering 
one, “Don’t feel bad,” she said gently, 
“but I must know.” 

That black face was unhappy, and 
the soft voice very kind. “They’s givin’ 
him plasma, Missus.” He stood miser- 
ably, buttoning his jacket. “Excuse me, 
ma’am, I'll be goin’.” 

Katie went to him then, in Joe’s old 
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robe, so small and so dignified. “Wij 
you do me a kindness, sailor? Will you 
take me with you?” 

Ethel spoke then, severely and strong. 
ly. “Are you crazy, child? Not another 
word. I won't hear of it. Go right back 
to—” 

As if to a child, hardly paying atten. 
tion, “Hush, Auntie,” Katie said. And’ 
oddly enough, Ethel hushed. Katie 
smiled up to the big stranger. “I won't 
be ten minutes.” She turned then to 
Grandpa. “Make him some coffee,” she 
said. 

Unwise, Grandpa Casey, but not al 
ways, not this time. Wanting despera 
to say, “I'll go—” he didn’t. His little 
Katie, meek and mild, and a will now of 
steel. She was going to her man. Try 
and stop her. 

Not Grandpa. All he said was, and 
meekly, “Be sure you dress warm.” 

Katie went off in the night with hardly 
a word or a thought for Grandpa or 
Ethel. They sat there when the noise 
of the car had died away, not needed, 
and they knew it. Now in this trouble, 
not really important. 

Ethel had the cat. It thought her im- 
portant; on her lap now purring to her 
hand. And Grandpa his courage. “We 
ain’t too old to pray,” he said. And got 
to his knees by the Murphy bed. 

Ethel, too, knelt by her chair, and let 
Grandpa lead. In the quiet room, their 


quiet voices. Grandpa’s first, then Ethel’s — 


answering murmur. 

Grandpa prayed hard, and the hardest 
was each Our Father. “Give us this day 
our daily bread,” oh, that came easily. 
“And forgive us our trespasses.” But 
then, “As we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” He tried to slip past it, and 
couldn't, tried to mean it, and couldn't 
A big offense, yes, of far away and long 
ago. But now and here, the stinging 
words. Ethel had scorned and belittled 
him always. What she had said ténight 
he could not forget. "Twas too much to 
ask. But you could not escape. Ten Hail 
Marys and it came again, “Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive—” He tried, 
and got help. As if his dear dead Nora 
whispered, “She’s my sister, Tom. She 
means well.” And then with his lips, his 
heart at last murmured, “As we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” He said 
the last prayer. He kissed his small cross. 

Grandpa looked then to Ethel to tell 
her, to speak the. gracious words and 
kind. Before he could open his mouth, 
‘twas she spoke. “Never mind, Thomas 
dear, it’s all right, I forgive you.” 

That was a silent, a dangerous second. 
Thomas wrestled, and won. “Thank you, 
Ethel,” he said meekly. And there in 
that quiet room, unseen above the 


_Murphy bed, angels smiled. Maybe that 


was why joy came in the morning. Katie 
phoned that Joe would live. 
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ig Three 


LLIANCES and coalitions born of 
Ave exigencies of war are akin to 
“victory” substitutes offered to civilians 
in a war economy: one cannot be sure 
of their sturdiness and longevity. They 
may endure for a long time or they may 
have but a passing existence. The great 
majority of alliances and coalitions in 
the rast fell apart sooner than had been 
expected. Is there reason to hope that 
the war alliance of the United States, 
England, and Russia will continue in 
force after the war and serve as a genu- 
ine basis for a lasting peace? Or is it 
fated to experience the speedy end of 
so many former coalitions? 

The alliance of the Big Three came 
into being about four years ago. It was 
born literally in a day. To many it came 
as a surprise. As German planes began 





Wit the coalition of the big three nations, 


forged in the fires of war, continue into the peace? 


hurling their bombs on White Russia, 
Moscow feared that a British fleet was 
about to enter the Baltic in agreement 
with Germany, believing—as was later 
confirmed by Joseph E. Davies, the 
American Ambassador—that Germany 
and England had concluded an alliance 
against Russia. Instead, Winston Church- 
ill and Sumner Welles, the latter acting 
upon instructions from President Roose- 
velt, announced the firm determination 
of their countries to collaborate with 
Russia in her war with Germany. With- 
in forty-eight hours the new coalition 
was in full swing. Later it experienced 
many trials, passing through many crises 
which threatened its imminent dissolu- 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 
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tion. Finally, it brought the war to the 
point of German defeat. 

But even the very first declarations of 
England and America concerning their 
alliance with Russia contained impor- 
tant reservations. 

“No one,” said Churchill on June 22, 
1941, “has been a more consistent op- 
ponent of Communism than I have been 
for the last twenty-five years. I will un- 
say no words that I have spoken about 
it.” Nevertheless, he added, “all this 
fades away before the spectacle which 
is now unfolding.” 

A similar idea was embodied in the 
American declaration, which stated that 
“to the people of the United States the 
principles and doctrines of Communistic 
dictatorship are as intolerable and as 
alien to their beliefs as are the principles 








and doctrines of Nazi dictatorship;” on 
the other hand, the declaration asserted, 
any defense against Hitlerism will re- 
dound to the benefit of our own defense 
und security.” 

This meant that while there was much 
misgiving in the United States concern- 
ing the nature and purposes of Soviet 
policy, this country was ready to col- 
laborate with the Soviet Union within 
the limited framework of the anti-Ger- 
man war. At that time no one had yet 
given any thought to the problem of the 
postwar mutual relations of the powers 
comprising the anti-German coalition. 
Not until two years later, when these 
powers had begun to feel certain of vic- 
tory, did discussions on postwar prob- 
lems commence. 

Only after the success of the Anglo- 
\merican operations in North Africa 
and the German defeat at Stalingrad, 
early in 1943, did the Allied capitals be- 
gin to discuss seriously the problems of 
peace and postwar readjustment. But 
the discussions proceeded in different 
directions. In London, and particularly 
in Washington, the solution of these 
problems was envisaged through con- 
tinued collaboration of the three great 
powers after the war on the basis of 
abandonment of “power politics,” of 

spheres of influence,” and of “balance 

of power”; upon the basis of the inde- 
pendence of small nations in Europe. 
All of this was to be buttressed by a 
great international organization more 
universal and more effective than was 
the old League of Nations. 


HE first meeting of the great pow- 
ers in Moscow, in October 1943, 
proclaimed, on the proposal of the 
United States, the principles of the new 
international organization. Later, at Te- 
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heran, again upon the initiative of the 
United States, came the promise of the 
creation of a “world family of demo- 
cratic nations.” And finally, at Yalta, 
the necessary preparatory steps were 
taken and announcement was made of 
the San Francisco Conference. 

In all these decisions it was empha- 
sized that the future peace and the new 
international organization would be 
based upon the “sovereign equality of 
all nations.” 

While participating in all these con- 
ferences and engaging actively in all 
these proposals, the Soviet Government 
refrained from taking the initiative in 
any of them; nor was it enthusiastic in 
their support. Its postwar objectives 
were not confined to the creation of a 
new international organization. In in- 
stances where it feared that the new se- 
curity organization might entail danger 
to itself it proposed various changes. But 
in general its plans veered in other di- 
rections. 

Russia had before it two concepts of 
the war and the future peace. One was 
the concept of a defensive war: Russia, 
being the victim of aggression, had to 
defend herself, to regain Russian terri- 
tory occupied by Germany. All this was 
elementary. Immediately after the Ger- 
man invasion the war was proclaimed 
to the Russian people as being a great 
patriotic war of liberation. Defeat of 
foreign aggression was pictured, at first, 
as the most important, even the only 
objective of Russian war policy; pro- 
posed minor territorial changes did not 
alter the concept of the war as a de- 
fensive war. 

Part of this concept was peaceful col- 
laboration in the future with Russia’s 
sovereign neighbors; and the best pos- 
sible guarantee of the future peace, as 
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‘part of this concept, would have been, 
peaceful policy on the part of Rugjg 
with respect to Eastern Europe, wher 
no nation, after the defeat and disarma. 
ment of Germany, could possibly cop. 
stitute any threat. 

Nevertheless, in proportion as the 
military operations became increasing 
favorable, another concept came into 
being, soon eclipsing the first. This ney 
concept affecting postwar policy com. 
-bined the tendencies of traditional Ruy. 
sian nationalism with Communist upj- 
versality. Under this concept Russias 
security from future aggression was to 
be sought by means of vast expansion of 
Moscow’s power over the territories and 
peoples of Eastern and Central Europe. 
Refusing to rely upon the future world 
security organization, Moscow has sought 
to solve the problem of Russian security 
by means of European agreements, the 
pact with France most important amon 
them. Having no confidence in the 
genuineness of the peaceful intentiom 
of the capitalist governments of Europe, 
Moscow has tried successfully to bring 
to power wherever possible representa 
tives of parties akin to the ruling party 
of Russia. The coming to power of thes 
parties was to constitute a guarantee 
that the political and social transform: 
tion in a large portion of Europe would 
follow the Moscow line and that, eventu- 
ally, all the countries in question would 
become ripe, as did the Baltic States be 
fore, for inclusion in a Greater Soviet 
Union. 


HIS second concept rapidly ac 

quired supremacy in Moscow. Mos 
cow’s head was turned by military victor 
ies. The conciliatoriness of England and 
America was interpreted as evidence of 
weakness on their part. The victories of 
the Red Army were hailed as_ purely 
Soviet victories. The role of Russia's at 
lies in the war was minimized. It seemed 
to Moscow as if there were no bound 
to Russia’s successes, present and fr 
ture. Plans were expanded in propor 
tion,to their realization. The sweep ol 
ambition grew apace. Finally, as the Eu 
ropean war was approaching conclusion, 
no government ventured to demonstrate 
so much initiative and so much daring 
as did the Soviet Government. 

Today a new political system, akin t 
the Russian, has been set up in Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Rumania. The 
only remaining problem for Moscow, 
because it is the most difficult, is Czecho 
slovakia. Each of these countries has had 
its turn. Collectively, they represent 4 
vast area of small nations extending 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea and to 
the Adriatic, with a total population of 
eighty to ninety million. To this area 
must be added Eastern Germany and 
part of Austria, which are, apparently, 
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also to be included in the great Soviet 
sphere. Thus, Moscow’s power is ex: 
together 
with Russia proper, embrace a popu- 
Jation of almost three hundred million 
human beings. 

This concept of expansion of the Rus- 
sian sphere extends to other points of 
world policy—the Near and the Far 
East. 


N the Near East, the Black Sea has 

become Russian with the inclusion 
of Rumania and Bulgaria in the Soviet 
sphere. The old question of the Darda- 
nelles has been revived. By commanding 
the Dardanelles, Turkey has been able 
to close the exit of the Russian navy to 
the oceans through the Mediterranean 
and to permit entrance into the Black 
Sea to the navies of Russia’s potential 
opponents. The close co-operation of 
Russia and Turkey during the period 
between the two great wars had consti- 
tuted an adequately. satisfactory solution 
of this question from the Russian point 
of view. But, from September 1939, the 
Soviet Government began to demand a 
naval base on the Dardanelles, and from 
that moment Turkey, fearing loss of its 
independence, entered the orbit of Brit- 
ish policy. 

From her entry into the war in the 
spring of this year, Turkey has beer dis- 
turbed by fear of new demands on the 
part of Moscow. In March 1945, when 
Turkey joined the anti-German coali- 
tion, the Soviet Government proposed 
conclusion of a new agreement with 
Turkey, and the difficult question of the 
Dardanelles, which in the past had fre- 
quently played a fatal role in the rela- 
tions of Russia, England, and Turkey, 
again came to the forefront. Turkey 
moved closer to England to seek protec- 
tion in London. 

But of all questions pertaining to the 
Middle East, the most difficult one now 
is Iran. Until 1917, the Russian Govern- 
ment had maintained, in accordance 
with an agreement with England, its 
“sphere of influence” in Iran, embracing 
the northern provinces bordering upon 
the Caucasus and Turkestan—the most 
populous and comparatively most pros- 
perous regions of Iran. The Russian 
Revolution of 1917 restored Iran's sov- 
ereignty and moved Russia to renounce 
in Iran’s favor all unfair treaties and 
control of oil concessions and_ banks. 
But 1941 marked the beginning of a new 
chapter in the history of Soviet-Iranian 
relations. Iran became the principal 
point of transit for military supplies to 
Russia from England and America. 
Soviet, British, and later, American 
troops appeared on Iranian territory. 
Iran found itself confronted with Allied 
intervention. The old Shah, a supporter 
of Germany, was exiled, and his young 


son entered upon .a policy of collab- 
oration with the three great Allied 
powers. But the northern provinces of 
Iran were again occupied by Russia, 
with Russia refusing permission to the 
British and Americans to enter its Ira- 
nian sphere. 

Then new routes for supplying Russia 
with military materials were opened 
with the progress of the war, and Iran 
gradually lost its importance in this re- 
spect. According to the treaty of 1942, 
Iran must be cleared of all foreign 
troops, including Soviet troops, after the 
end of hostilities. 

To avoid this, and to strengthen its 
position in Iran, the Soviet Government, 
at the Teheran Conference, raised the 
question of obtaining oil concessions for 
Russia. Oil concessions in backward 
countries, as is well known, are political 
fortresses, and their protection requires 
military force. Negotiations on this ques- 
tion, which took place between Sergei 
Kavtaradze, Soviet Vice-Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, and the Iranian Govern- 
ment in the fall of 1944 assumed a 


stormy character. The Iranian premier 
was compelled to resign, but his succes- 
sor, supported by the British and Ameri- 
can envoys, refused to grant Moscow's 
demand for concessions. The Iranian 
parliament adopted a law forbidding 
not only the granting of new concessions 
but forbidding even negotiations on this 
question. For several months the con- 
flict appeared to be allayed, but in 
March 1945, the left parties in Iran, 
supported by Moscow, began to demand 
a reorganization of the government on 
the “democratic” basis employed in the 
establishment of the new political re- 
gimes in Rumania and Bulgaria, i.e., 
regimes dominated in fact by Commu- 
nists and their supporters and charac- 
terized by abrogation of civil liberties. 

The great importance of the Iranian 
question consists in the fact that Iran 
constitutes a buffer between Russia and 
India and is situated in the region mark- 
ing the very heart of Middle East an- 
tagonisms. 
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In the Far East, Soviet policy has 
been comparatively passive during the 
period of the European war. But after 
it had become clear that Germany’s mil- 
itary might was broken and the defeat 
of Japan had become certain, Soviet 
policy in the Far East became more ac- 
tive. April 5, 1945, the date of the de- 
nunciation of the Soviet-Japanese neu- 
trality pact, marked the beginning of a 
new and more energetic policy on the 
part of the Soviet Government in Asia. 

Japan pushed Russia out of Man- 
churia in 1905 and from North Man- 
churia after the revolution of 1917. 
During the past few decades Manchuria 
has been transformed from a most back- 
ward Chinese province into a rapidly 
developing agrarian and industrial coun- 
try. Its population (together with ad- 
jacent Jehol) has expanded to about 
forty million—equal to that of France. 
The Japanese have built a network of 
railroads; a great part of Japan’s mili- 
tary industry is concentrated in Man- 
churia. The question of disposal of this 
rich inheritance after Japan’s departure 
from the Asiatic continent is likely to 
be rather a painful one. 

From Russia’s point of view, Man- 
churia lies on the road from Siberia 
(and Moscow) to Vladivostok. Whenever 
Japan chooses to shut off transit across 
Manchuria, Russia must fall back upon 
the railroad running along the northern 
border, a much longer and, in wartime, 
a more difficult route. To be sure, the 
question of the Chinese-Eastern Rail- 
road could be settled amicably in the 
event Manchuria is returned to China. 
But a more simple solution for Moscow 
would be to take possession of the entire 
region. 


OWEVER, 95 per cent of Man- 
churia’s population consists of Chi- 

nese. Moscow may, therefore, apply to 
this question the principle that has gov- 
erned Soviet policy in Europe—as in Po- 
land or Rumania, for example, where the 
Soviet Government has refrained from 
appointing Russian officials and generals 
to ruling posts. This practice serves to 
differentiate outwardly Soviet conquests 
from the conquests of the Czarist period 
or of Hitlerism. This creates the appear- 
ance of a national government composed 
of natives. Of course, the men compos- 
ing such governments are loyal mem- 
bers of Communist parties and, fre- 
quently, are even Soviet citizens (as in 
the case of Bierut, head of the Warsaw- 
Lublin government), but in language and 
origin they come from the same country. 
As applied to Manchuria this would 
mean the appointment of a group of 
Chinese Communists, approved by Mos- 
cow, to govern the region after Japan's 
departure. It would not be necessary 
to send Chinese Communists from ‘Mos- 
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cow for this purpose. In China there 
has existed for the past ten years a 
Chinese Communist government in the 
provinces of Shensi and Shansi, not far 
distant from Manchuria. That govern- 
ment maintains underground groups in 
the Japanese sphere of occupation; with 
the blessing of Moscow that government 
will, at the propér moment, come for- 
ward as pretender to power in Man- 
churia. 

\t present China is divided into three 
spheres. The eastern part, comprising 
the entire seacoast and its hinterland— 
the richest and most cultivated part of 
China—is under Japanese occupation. 
Che population of this region is not 
less than two hundred million. 

The second sphere of China, the south 
and west, is under the authority of the 
central government (Chiang Kai-shek). 
In a certain sense, this part of China is 
within the American sphere of influence. 
\lthough the government retains com- 
plete authority and not infrequently 
resists American advice, nevertheless 
\merican military aid and collabora- 
tion with the United States have bound 
this part of the country to the United 
States more closely than to any other 
nation. 

The third sphere is a small region 
in the north with the Communist cap- 
ital of Yenan. It is in effect a completely 
independent state, with its own army, 
currency, taxes, and laws. This is Soviet 
China (now called the Border Region). 
[ts main power consists in the organiza- 
tions and partisan detachments operat- 
ing in the sphere of Japanese occupa- 
Its army is poorly equipped; 
according to available information it 
has no more than 100,000 rifles. But it 
has about 400,000 partisans, who fight 
with knives and fists. After a short 
armistice with Chiang Kai-shek between 
1937 and 1939, the Chinese Communist 
covernment has been in a state of ac- 
tual war with the central Chinese gov- 
ernment. It regards itself as a pretender 
to power over all China and expects 
that after the departure of the Japanese 
it will obtain possession of a vast mili- 
tary legacy and actual power in many 
cities and regions. Contrary to informa- 
tion disseminated by some tendentious 
correspondents, the Chinese Communist 
government is closely bound to Moscow 
and is a loyal member of the Communist 
family. 


tion. 


Y relying upon the Chinese Commu- 
nists the Soviet Government could 
expand its power in China far beyond ~ 


Manchuria. How far would depend 
upon the struggle that would be waged 
with other means. Moscow demands the 
creation in China of a coalition govern- 
ment, with the participation of the Com- 
munists, and the arming of the separate 


Communist army. Such a coalition gov- 
ernment would be similar to the Yugo- 
slav government, baséd upon a com- 
promise between Churchill and Stalin, 
and composed of groups headed by Tito 
and Subasitch; in Yugoslavia Tito 
wields complete power. If such a plan 
were to be realized in China it would 
give rise to a development already wit- 
nessed in Europe. The Communist 
armies would be armed and the north- 
ern half of China at least, if not the 
whole of China; would come within the 
sphere of Soviet influence as soon as 
the coalition imposed upon Chiang Kai- 
shek fell apart. 

Beginning with May 1942, after con- 
clusion of the British-Soviet treaty of 
alliance, came the development of the 
concept of the division of Europe into 
two spheres, Russian and British. Many 
regarded this plan as the surest guar- 
antee of peace in Europe. Russia was to 
dominate a large region in the East and 
Center of the continent, but on con- 
dition that the entire West would be 
under British control. 

Only by the most uncritical reasoning 
could any such plan of the readjust- 
ment of Europe be regarded as reason- 
able. The weak points of this scheme 
have already become apparent. While 





Success is getting what you want. 
Happiness is wanting what you get. 
—ANON. 





Russia 
sphere 


is building and expanding its 
in Europe, England, being an 
island, cannot possibly create its own 
sphere. The principal element in any 
British sphere would, of course, be 
France. But France, pursuing its own 
independent policy, has hastened to con- 
clude its first postwar alliance not with 
England but with Russia. It has no 
intention whatever of subordinating it- 
self to any foreign leadership. And with- 
out France, the entire idea of a British 
zone in Europe falls apart. Even Italy, 
which is now in the British sphere of 
influence, could hardly become an ele- 
ment of a British continental system in 
peacetime. Probably only Belgium and 
Holland could be brought into any 
British supernational system. 

England’s relation to Europe cannot 
possibly be compared to Russia’s. Eng- 
land lost her territories on the conti- 
nent many centuries ago, and has never 
maintained any considerable forces on 
the continent except in times of coali 
tion wars. England has no desire to 
control any zone on the continent, i.e., 
to limit the sovereignty of peoples living 
in Western Europe. Russia, on the other 
hand, being differently situated, has op- 
portunity for wide expansion. Neither 
noble intentions nor modesty have made 
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England the protector of the indepen. 
dence of small nations; in other parts 
of the world Britain has acted differ. 
ently. But it is a fact that in Europe, the 
sickest area of world policy, Britain has 
not evinced any imperialist tendencies, 
Even less than England can the 
United States be said’to be seeking any 
spheres or territories in Europe. The 
factor of distance and the disinclination 
to become embroiled in European con- 
flicts preclude the idea of an American 
“zone.” For this reason the policy of 
the United States on European prob- 
lems is close to that of the British line, 
Neither England nor America could pos- 
sibly create a lasting “Western Zone.” 


UT a fatal question, a question of 

world significance, confronts Rus 
sia. If, after the defeat of Germany, she 
regards Europe as a vacuum to be filled 
with a Soviet content she may, at first, 
achieve a certain measure of success be: 
cause neither England nor the United 
States can create any “counterspheres” 
of a lasting character in Europe.. Russia 
could, therefore, press her expansionism 
to the point of hegemony up to a cer- 
tain limit in Europe and in a part of 
Asia. But this would mean that the 
Great Coalition, born in 1941, would 
be ended with the conclusion of the war, 
that. the three powers holding in their 
hands the future of the world would 
find themselves unable to pursue col- 
lective action as soon as the common 
antagonism to Hitler that now binds 
them disappears as a cementing force. 
It would mean that the World Security 
Organization would be paralyzed from 
the very beginning of its existence; that 
the war would be followed merely by 
a period of armed truce, with all the 
dangers involved in the maintenance of 
heavy armaments. 

Or the Soviet Government may come 
to consider Europe as a conglamoration 
of nations liberated not only from Ger- 
many but from all foreign interference, 
in which case it would withdraw its 
armies from all allied nations in East- 
ern and Central Europe, as well as its 
organs of civil administration and of 
secret police now ensconced in many 
places. In such event, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would also return to their re- 
spective countries the masses of their 
citizens exiled to Russia, and would 
restore to them the right to pick their 
own governments. In short, it would 
return to its original concept of a de- 
fensive war. 

At present all symptoms indicate that 
theSoviet Government has no intention 
of following this road. But the final de- 
cisions have not yet been taken. It is not 
yet too late to change the direction and 
take a different path. Tomorrow, pet- 
haps, it may be too late. 





In Bitter 


Praise 


of Pain 


| a all those who suffer in a 
world at war and are wondering why, 
for all in search of the answer 


N ANY close analysis of World War 

II, one is forced to the conclusion 
that we are in the presence of some 
formidable mystery. A war of this mag- 
nitude and barbarity numbs the intellect 
which tries to grasp the thing in its aw- 
ful enormity. There have been wars and 
rumors of wars in every age, but the 
present cataclysm fills the mind with be- 
wilderment and fear—like a sense of im- 
pending doom. The amount of suffering 
and pain raging in the souls and bodies 
of afflicted humanity throughout the 
world is simply beyond comprehension. 
The world is in an agony and welters in 
the hell that men call war. The jugger- 
naut of Mars is rolling ponderously over 
the nations of the earth, and the num- 
ber of its victims is immeasurable. 

Have we come upon the last days of 
the world as foretold by St. John in the 
Apocalypse? ‘Time alone will tell. Mean- 
while, the creatures of God are in tor- 
ment, and some blaspheme the God of 
heaven because of their pains and 
wounds, and other some remember the 
Passion of Christ and know that as He 
suffered and died of old, so once again 
it is the hour of His Passion. For we 
are the members of Christ, and our suf- 
ferings are His, and we “partake of the 
sufferings of Christ.” “Because we are 
members of His body, of His flesh, and 
of His bones.” 

Because of the mystery of the Mystical 


. 


Body, we are one with Christ. “I am the 
vine, you are the branches.’ His hu- 
manity is our humanity; His sufferings 
are our sufferings. At Christmas, Christ 
is born again in us; on Good Friday, He 
suffers in us. And so, this war is the 
Passiontide of the human race. 

This is not mere pious soliloquizing. 
It is one of the few sustaining supports 
left to the war-seared minds and bodies 
of men today. When bombs are falling 
upon terrorized civilians in the cities of 
Europe, or when a soldier is in the in- 
ferno of a modern battle, their paralyz- 
ing fear is one with that of Christ as 
He knelt in the Garden of Gethsemane: 
their bleeding wounds are as His wounds 
when the Roman scourge laid bare the 
sinews of His sacred flesh. There is a 
kinship in pain between Creator and 
creature, The casualty on the army hos- 
pital cot can gaze on a crucifix while a 
shrapnel wound racks his body, and be 
on Calvary with the dying Saviour. It 
may be for him the first lesson in the 
mystery of pain as taught by Christ. For 
He is the Master of pain. 

A time of war is necessarily a time of 
sorrow and pain, for war is one of the 
most accursed evils that afflict mankind. 
When the Japanese struck at Pearl. Har- 
bor, it was for us the beginning of 
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tribulation. From that moment sorrow 
began to spread over the land like a 
plague, and every day it becomes more 
virulent. In every home where there is 
a star in the window, there is at least 
the sorrow of separation and foreboding; 
and to some homes there has already 
come sorrow’s crown of sorrow. For this 
is the Passiontide of humanity. 

And yet, in the turmoil of war frenzy 
when our minds are muddled by sorrow 
and pain, we must not go off center and 
lose our mental balance. The issue of 
suffering must be faced squarely. Your 
next-door neighbor may find it the great- 
est of all evils and curse both God and 
man when he is in affliction. Perhaps 
you feel at times rebellion in your own 
heart that your “joys are three parts 
pain.” This is a Pollyanna attitude be- 
gotten of spiritual shortsightedness. Since 
the Fall of Adam, man cannot feed on 
joy. This is a vale of tears, and sorrow 
is our portion, and we cannot be exempt 
from strife. Holy Job said long ago that 
“the life of man upon earth is a war- 
fare.”” And only the spiritual weakling 
in life’s struggle is afraid to wage bat- 
tle, for he does not know what weapons 
to select. How few realize that suffering 
is the great “conditioner” of the soul; 
that it enriches and purifies the charac- 
ter by burning off the dross of pride and 
selfishness and: sin. Have you never felt 
purer, and more charitable, and more 
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humble after a severe illness? If not, you 
nave been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. You are the worse for 
that which could have molded you into 
a closer likeness to the Man of Sorrows. 
' A crucifix is frequently a mere decora- 
tion or wall ornament in a home. And 
yet, it is meant to be the representation 
of a dreadful reality. It should be a text- 
book in the art of suffering. A-cross is a 
specially designed instrument of pain. 
Che Romans had reduced crucifixion to 
a science. Hence, when they nailed 
Christ to the cross they intended to in- 
flict upon Him the most refined and 
acute punishment in their criminal code. 
In fact, no more barbarous form of tor- 
ture has ever been devised by the mind 
of man. And so, on the cross our Lord 
became a familiar with pain; He learned 
to know it with an intimacy with which 
only God can know a thing. However, 
Hie is also a man and suffered in our 
humanity. 

Who, therefore, knows better than He 
the mystery of pain and sorrow? “My 
soul is sorrowful even unto death,” He 
aid in the Garden. And so, when a 
human” soul is in agony there is One 
\Vho understands, there is One Who 
sympathizes in the full meaning of the 
word. He is the divine Physician and 
knows more than any earthly physician 
bout pain, particularly the kind for 
which there is no human cure. He un- 
derstands the specific, personal pains 
and sorrows of each one of us better 
than we ourselves. And yet, He would 
have us drink the chalice of suffering as 
He did, despite the intimidations of the 
archfiend, Fear, who would make us 
traitors to the Passion. 

Christ our Lord knew, long before 
Good Friday, the frightful suffering that 
was in store for Him, and He feared it. 
the mere foresight of it made Him 
sweat blood in the Garden. And yet, 
paradoxically, He longed for His Pas- 
sion. “I have a baptism wherewith I am 
to be baptized: and how am [I strait- 
ened until it be accomplished,” He said 
to His disciples. He knew that He had 
io suffer in order to redeem us, and so 
He did not flinch before that awful or- 
deal. Nor did He come down from the 
cross when taunted by the High Priests. 
Had He done so He would have been 
branded for all time as a weakling and 

1) impostor who quailed before the on- 
laughts of pain. No, He would taste the 
who'e of it, bear the brunt of it, until 
the last black minute was at an end and 
He had paid in blood and pain for our 
irrears of sin. Therefore could He say 
to the two disconsolate disciples on the 
way to Emmaus: “O foolish and slow of 
heart to believe in all things which the 
prophets have spoken. Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things and so 
enter into His glory?” 


The same may be said to us. Ought 
not we to suffer and so enter into our 
glory? It is the condition for discipleship 
with Christ: “If any man will follow 
Me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow Me. He that taketh 
not up his cross and followeth Me, is not 
worthy of Me.” Suffering is thus made 
by Christ the law of life, and so 
“through many tribulations we must en- 
ter into the kingdom of God.” And all 
this because we are sinners, and must 
share in the Passion of Christ. You may 
complain- and moan about a_ simple 
toothache, woefully forgetful of the fact 
that this particular pain may be due in 
justice for some sin of that very day. 
Or -you may be made of sterner stuff 
and try to ignore the pain like some 
Stoic philosopher. However, the pain is 
still there despite the self-deception. 


“For there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache pa- 
tiently.” 


It is no solution to dodge the issue. 
Pain is pain and must be faced as a 


reality. You cannot escape sorrow and 





> If your foot slips you may re- 
cover your balance, but if your 
tongue slips you can never recall 
your words. 

—ANON 
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pain. If you refuse the cross, you will 
be compelled to carry it against your 
will, like Simon of Cyrene. Far better 
to learn to read aright the sad and 
solemn scroll of the Passion of Jesus 
Christ and to realize that you must 
share in His sufferings. Is this an ignoble 
thing, for a sinner to share in the suf- 
ferings of the “predestinated Man of 
grief?” But, perhaps, it is not your will 
that shudders but your flesh, in the 
presence of the engulfing desolation of 
sorrow and pain. Then you must re- 
member the advice of St. Paul and keep 
“looking on Jesus, the author and finish- 
er of faith, who, having joy set before 
Him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and now sitteth on the right 
hand of the throne of God. For think 
diligently upon Him that endured such 
opposition from sinners against Himself; 
that you be not wearied, fainting in 
your minds. For you have not yet re- 
sisted unto blood, striving against sin.” 

Therefore, during these times that try 
men’s souls, we should remember our 
deep and dolorous consecration as mem- 
bers of Christ’s suffering -Mystical Body. 
And as we help in the war effort by 
physical exertions, great is the spiritual 
assistance we can give by suffering pa- 
tiently in union with the Man of Sor- 
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rows. We shall not know until the Last 
Judgment, how, in the mysterious work- 
ings of the Communion of Saints our 
sorrows, heroically borne, have brought 
spiritual solace to afflicted souls here at 
home and in the war zones. We must 
not allow any root of bitterness to grow 
in our hearts, weighed down as they are 
by heavy griefs. Our minds must not 
become warped with cynicism as we read 
daily the horrifying accounts of this 
hellish war. And should the austere and 
dreadful form of sorrow enter our 
homes, if we kneel in spirit at the foot 
of the cross, close to the suffering 
Saviour, when the agony is done, her 
footsteps will pass on, and we shall feel 
that “essence of all suffering which is 
joy,” for we shall be one with the Man 
of Sorrows. For pain is a holy thing 
and has been sacramentalized by the 
Son of God Himself. 

In our deepest sorrow we must ac- 
cord a bitter praise to Pain. For we 
should “glory in tribulations” as we see 
in Apocalyptic vision with St. John the 
new heavenly Jerusalem, and “One like 
to the Son of man... and His eyes were 
as a flame of fire, and on His head were 
many diadems . . . and He was clothed 
with a garment sprinkled with blood; 
and His name is called the Word of 
God. And He hath on His garment, and 
on His thigh written: King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords. 

“After this I saw a great multitude 
which no man could number, of all na- 
tions, and tribes, and peoples, and 
tongues, standing before the throne, and 
in the sight of the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands. 
. . . These are they who are come out 
of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and have made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. . . . And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes: 
and death shall be no more, nor mourn- 
ing, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any 
more, for the former things are passed 
away.” 

Ours is a noble heritage as followets 
of a crucified Master. It is for us, there- 
fore, to nerve ourselves to patient suffer- 
ing during these dreary days of crosses, 
cares, and griefs, remembering with St. 
Paul that “tribulation worketh patience 
and patience trial, and trial hope . . . 
because when as yet we were sinners, 
according to the time, Christ died for us; 
much more, therefore, being now justi- 
fied by His Blood, shall we be saved 
from wrath through Him.” And in the 
beautiful words of Cardinal Newman: 
“May He support us all the day long, till 
the shades lengthen, and the evening 
comes, and the busy world is hushed, 
and the fever of life is over, and our 
work is done! Then in His mercy may 
He give us a sale lodging, and a holy 
rest, and peace at last!” 
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Restoring Life 


Recently I heard that science has drscovered that life can 
be restored to dead bodies in certain cases. If this be so 
does it not disprove the existence of the soul?—a.c., WiL- 
METTE., ILL. 


Do not believe any such report. Except by the power of 
God, life has never been restored to a really dead body. 

We must always distinguish between apparent and real 
death. Even when no evident signs of life can be detected, 
the soul may still be united to the body. It is no new dis- 
covery that the use of the pulmotor or certain drugs can 
revive persons who are apparently dead. The effectiveness 
of these measures is due to the fact that real death, the actual 
separation of the soul from the Body, has not taken place. 


Saint Christopher 
Would you be good enough to give a brief narrative of 
the life of St. Christopher?—M.L., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


We must distinguish between the legend of St. Christopher 
and the known facts about him. 

According to the legend, before his baptism St. Christopher 
was called Reprobus. He -was a Canaanite of great stature 
and had a terrible and fearful face and appearance. He was 
determined to become the servant of the greatest king on 
earth. His search brought him to ‘a certain king into whose 
service he entered for a time. He abandoned that king be- 
cause he discovered that he was afraid of the Devil. Thinking 
that the Devil was therefore greater, Christopher sought him 
out to become his servant. He succeeded in this, but while 
traveling with the Devil and his band they came to a cross 
erected by the wayside. This the Devil would not pass and 
at the persistence of Christopher, the Devil was forced to 
explain: ““There was a man called Christ which was hanged 
on the cross, and when I see His sign I am sore afraid and 
flee from it wheresoever I see it.” To this Christopher replied: 
“Then He is greater and more mighty than thou when thou 
art afraid of His sign, and I see well that I have labored in 
vain when I have not found the greatest lord of the world. 
And I will serve thee no longer; go thy way, for I will go 
seek Christ.” 

A hermit in the desert instructed Christopher in the faith 
of Christ and assigned him the task of carrying travelers 
across a dangerous river. It was while engaged in this work 
that the legend tells of his carrying the child who became 


so heavy that he felt he had the whole world on_ his 
shoulders. When the crossing was finally accomplished, the 
child said to Christopher: “Christopher, marvel thee nothing; 
for thou hast not only borne all the world upon thee, but 
thou hast borne Him that created and made the world, upon 
thy shoulders. I am Jesus Christ, the King whom thou servest 
so well in this work.” 

Later Christopher went into the city of Lycia and there 
he found the followers of Christ persecuted. Declaring him- 
self a Christian, he was cast into prison and finally com 
demned to death. 

As a historical record the legend is worthless. It was un- 
known in the East before the sixth century and spread in 
the West during the ninth century. Its final form was taken 
during the early Middle Ages. In the legend, his name which 
means “Christ-bearer” was changed from a spiritual sig- 
nificance and given a fanciful material meaning. 

Except that there was a martyr by the name of Chris- 
topher, nothing is known with certainty about him. The 
Roman Martyrology records that he suffered in Lycia under 
the Emperor Decius, being shot with arrows and beheaded. 


Date of Easter 


I am unable to answer a question put to me as to why 
Easter Sunday does not fall on the same date every year. 
Will you kindly explain this?—L.x., BELMONT, MASS. 


The reason for the variation in the date of Easter and 
other feasts that are reckoned from its occurrence is that 
traditional usage takes into account the calculation of the 
calendar used by the Jews. The Israelites followed, not a 
solar but a lunar year. In that system the month corresponds 
with the duration of: the moon’s circuit around the earth. 
Astronomically this circuit takes 29 days, 12 hours, 44 min- 
utes, and 3 seconds. The ancient calculation, however, was 
not as accurate as this for it was based on the visibility of 
the new moon and an adjustment was made by having 
months of either 29 or 30 days. 

The first month of the Jewish religious calendar was called 
Nisan with 30 days. Since the lunar year has only 354 days, 
it can be seen that in a cycle of years the month Nisan and 
the other months would come at various seasons of the year. 
The seasons are determined by the position of the earth with 
relation to the sun and this in turn determines the length of 
the solar year which is ten or eleven days longer than the 
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lunar year. To compensate for the difference between the 
lunar and the solar year and to make Nisan come at the right 
season each year, an extra month was introduced at deter- 
mined intervals of a nineteen-year cycle. 

There was a religious motive behind the introduction of 
the extra or intercalary month. In the Book of Leviticus 
(chapter 23) it was prescribed that on the fourteenth day 
of the first month, the first fruits of the corn must be brought 
to the priests and the paschal lamb sacrificed. This made it 
necessary to have the Pasch (14 of Nisan) come at a time 
when the corn was ripe and the lambs ready. The rule was 
therefore established that the 14 of Nisan should be calcu- 
lated with reference to the vernal equinox and the rest of 
the calendar adjusted accordingly. 

\ll this has a bearing on the celebration of Easter in the 
Catholic Church because Our Lord’s Passion and Resurrec- 
tion occurred during the Feast of the Passover. In that par- 
ticular year the Pasch was celebrated at a time of the week 
that made Friday to be the day of His death and Sunday 
the day of Resurrection. 

From earliest Christian times, Easter was looked upon as 
the principal feast of the ecclesiastical year. The early Jewish 
Christians in the Orient commemorated the death of Christ 
on the 15 of Nisan and His Resurrection on the 17 of Nisan 
no matter on which day of the week they fell. In other parts 
of the Roman Empire this did not hold. Because the Sunday 
after the 14 of Nisan was the historical day of the Resurrec- 
tion, at Rome that Sunday became the Christian feast of 
Easter. It can be seen from this that in the early Church 
there was not uniformity of practice regarding the celebra- 
tion of Easter and there was much controversy over the 
matter. Uniformity was finally brought about by ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The calculation of the date of Easter as settled by the 
Council of Nicaea in 325 prevails in all essentials at the 
present time. This involves the following conditions: (a) 
Easter must be celebrated on a Sunday; (b)-this Sunday must 
follow the first full moon after the vernal equinox; (c) the 
equinox is fixed invariably in the calendar on March 21. As 
an example we shall apply this to the present year of 1945. 
[he full moon after the vernal equinox (March 21) comes 
on March 28. The first Sunday after March 28 is April 1 
which is the date for the celebration of Easter. 

The earliest possible date for Easter is March 22, and the 
latest April 25. 


Witness at Non-Catholic Wedding 


Is a Catholic allowed to act as a witness for a couple 
entering matrimony in the presence of a Protestant minis- 
ler?—E.H., LINDENHURST, N. Y. 


The question does not make it clear whether the parties 
being married are two Protestants, two Catholics, or a Cath- 
olic and a non-Catholic. We shall take these various con- 
siderations into account and also go a little beyond the 
strict requirements of the question. 

When both parties are Protestants, we have the situation 
which must be considered from the point of active and 
passive assistance at non-Catholic religious functions. Active 
participation means to take a direct and intentional part in 
a non-Catholic religious service. This is not allowed because 
such conduct manifests at least an implicit approbation of a 
non-Catholic creed. Hence Canon 1258, no. 1, says: ‘The 
faithful are forbidden to assist or to take part actively in the 
sacred services of non-Catholics.” The principal witnesses 
at a marriage, that is, best man, bridesmaid, or matron of 
honor, actively participate in the ceremony and therefore 
it is not lawful for Catholics to perform these offices at 
Protestant weddings. 
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All passive assistance at non-Catholic religious services is, 
in general, forbidden but it may be tolerated for sufficient 
reasons. On this point the second section of Canon 1258 says: 
“Merely passive presence at the funerals, weddings, and 
similar solemnities of non-Catholics may be tolerated if it is 
done because of the civil office one may hold or for the sake 
of showing respect.” 

Neither active nor passive assistance at a mixed marriage 
or at the marriage of two Catholics in a Protestant church 
would ’be right for besides other considerations, such atten. 
dance would imply co-operation in or at least approbation 
of the violation of a serious Church law. 


Divorce of Non-Catholics 


Is a divorce granted by civil authority to non-Catholies 
recognized by the Catholic Church as dissolving the marital 
bond?—c.J.P., UTICA, N.Y. 


The answer to this question we hope will enable our 
readers to clarify their opinion on divorce if they think that 


divorce is something wrong only for Catholics as if it were: 


forbidden solely by some ecclesiastical law. 

Marriage is defined as a contract between a man and 
woman who are juridically capable of contracting marriage, 
by which each gives and accepts the perpetual and exclusive 
right to acts fitted for the generation of offspring. This defini- 
tion is derived from the very nature of things, and, therefore, 
is a definition of marriage according to the natural law. It 
is a definition that applies to all marriages regardless of sub- 
jective religious beliefs, or lack of belief, in the contracting 
parties. Indissolubility and unity, therefore, are essential 
qualities of every marriage by the law of nature, and by the 
very definition and nature of marriage there can be no valid 
contract without them. 

Two kinds of marriage can be considered—sacyamental 
marriage and non-sacramental marriage. A sacramental mar- 
riage is one contracted between two baptized persons, and 
this is true even when the contractants are baptized ina 
non-Catholic sect, as long as they are validly baptized. Since 
such a marriage is a Sacrament, the Church claims the exclu- 
sive right to legislate concerning it just as in the case of other 
Sacraments. The State has no power over such marriages 
except to legislate upon the purely temporal effects of the 
contract. These temporal effects are separable from the con- 
tract but flow from it. While denying the right of the State 
to legislate concerning the contract itself, it is competent to 
regulate property rights, rights of succession and _ heredity, 
dower rights, and so forth. 

The contract of marriage between two_unbaptized persons 
is a valid marriage but not a Sacrament. Such a marriage, 
however, is subject to the divine positive law and the natural 
law. The Church holds that marriage. was not instituted by 
man, but was instituted by God with the creation of the first 
man and woman. The €hurch holds that God made certain 
positive regulations about marriage (divine positive law), 
and that other requirements and restrictions are placed on 
this institution by the very nature of human society (natural 
law). These precepts hold regardless of the religious beliefs 
of the contracting parties. In so far as the Church is the 
divinely appointed guardian and interpreter of the divine 
positive law and the natural law, it assumes jurisdiction over 
these marriages relative to the precepts of the divine positive 
and natural laws. The Church does not subject such marriages 
to her purely ecclesiastical laws relative to marriage and ad- 
mits the competence of the State to legislate and pass judg: 
ment on the. contract of marriage between two unbaptized 
persons, provided the State does not enact legislation con- 
trary to the dictates of the divine positive and natural laws. 

The marriage of a baptized person with one not baptized 
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_js not regarded as a Sacrament, but may be a valid marriage. 


Because one of the contractants is subject to the law of the 
Church by reason of baptism, the Church claims exclusive 
jurisdiction over this contract. 

We shall now apply these principles to the question asked 
about the Catholic Church’s attitude on divorces granted by 
civil authority. 

Divorce, strictly speaking, is the breaking of the bond which 
arises from any valid marriage. If this bond is to be broken 
it must be broken by a competent authority. It is the teach- 
ing of the Church that the bond arising from every valid 
marriage, whether the contractants be baptized or not, is, by 
divine decree, and by the very nature and definition of mar- 
riage, indissoluble during the lifetime of the husband and 
wife. Only God, the author of the divine positive and natural 
laws, is competent to grant a dispensation from them, and 
only the divinely appointed agent of God is competent to 
declare and execute this exception. The Catholic Church 
claims to be the divinely appointed guardian and interpreter 
of the divine positive and natural laws and to be the divinely 
constituted authority in all matters relating to the spiritual 
welfare of mankind. Therefore, if there is to be any dissolu- 
tion of the bond of marriage, either sacramental or non- 
sacramental, the Church alone is competent to act. It follows 
that the Catholic Church holds that the civil authority is 
totally incompetent to grant a divorce to any validly married 
persons, regardless of their religious beliefs and regardless of 
whether the marriage is sacramental or non-sacramental. 

The Catholic Church claims the power to dissolve the 
marriage bond in three cases. The first type of case is called 
the Pauline Privilege, because promulgated by the Apostle 
Paul. This covers cases where both parties were unbaptized 
at the time of marriage; then one becomes a sincere convert 
to the Faith; the unbaptized party declares his or her un- 
willingness to be converted or to live peacefully with the 
newly baptized convert. After proper determination that all 
the conditions have been fulfilled, the newly baptized Chris- 
tian may be granted permission to enter a new marriage 
which must be a sacramental union. The new sacramental 
contract dissolves the former non-sacramental union. The 
second case is the dissolution of a valid but unconsummated 
marriage. The third case is when the Pope, acting as the 
Vicar of Christ, dissolves, under certain circumstances, the 
marriage between an unbaptized person and a baptized non- 
Catholic, upon the conversion of either to the Catholic Faith. 
‘It is the teaching of the Church that God has allowed only 
these three exceptions to the Divine Law on the indissoluble 
character of the marriage bond and that the sole authority 
to judge in these cases has been committed to His Church. 
The necessity for invoking the power to dissolve the marriage 
bond in the three types of cases listed above is not of com- 
mon occurrence and so there is no’ danger of its becoming 
destructive of the stability of marriage and the family. 

The logical conclusion from this is that the State has no 
authority, except a usurped authority, to grant a divorce for 
any cause whatsoever'to any validly married persons whether 
they are baptized or unbaptized, Catholic or non-Catholic. 
Therefore, in direct answer to the original question we must 
state that the Catholic Church does not recognize civil divorce 
as having any power to dissolve an existing marriage bond. 
If the couple were validly married before the civil divorce, 
they are in the same status after the divorce has been granted. 

Before concluding we must add by way of completing this 
discussion that there is one marriage which is absolutely in- 
dissoluble. That is the valid sacramental consummated con- 
tract between two baptized persons, whether Catholic or 
non-Catholic. The reason the Church cannot dissolve such 
Marriages is that she has not been given authority by God 
to do so any more than the State has been given authority to 
dissolve any kind of valid marriage. 
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Saint Joan of Arc 


In her book, “St. Joan of Arc,” Miss Sackville-West states 
that a priest named Loiselleur betrayed the secrets of the 
confessional at the trial held at Rouen. Is this true? Else- 
where the author has Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, asking 
Joan if she would abide by the decision of the Church in 
her case. Did Cauchon wish to imply that his tribunal was 
identical with “the Church” in rendering a decision?—1. 
M., OUTREMONT, QUEBEC. 


It is universally admitted that Loiselleur (also spelled 
Loiseleur) played an odious part in the trial of St. Joan. He 
lent himself completely to the scheme of the English and the 
Burgundians to bring Joan to her death, not because of any 
zeal for religion but for political reasons. It seems to be quite 
certain that Loiselleur visited Joan disguised as a shoemaker 
and attempted to insinuate himself into her confidence. It 
may also be true that he played the role of false confessor 
in order to get admissions that could be used in the trial. 
This latter accusation against Loiselleur was made by Man- 
chon, who said he was one of the notaries involved in the 
scheme, at a later date and during the processes of the second 
trial. Some doubt has been raised as to the truthfulness of 
Manchon on the point. Whether the particular accusation 
is true or not, we can confidently state that any abuse of 
confession has always been strenuously condemned by the 
Church and that if Loiselleur did play the part attributed to 
him he was degrading himself and his priestly office. 

Like his creature, Loiselleur, Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of 
Beauvais, was determined to ruin Joan for political reasons. 
He was a supporter of the English and by getting himself 
appointed to preside at her trial lent himself and his office 
unscrupulously to the work of condemning the prisoner. No 
doubt he did want to imply that his tribunal was identical 
with the Church, but he took very good care to prevent any 
appeal reaching the Holy See. In July 1456, after several 
years of investigation, Pope Callixtus III reversed and an- 
nulled the unjust procedure and sentence of the local court 
under the presidency of Cauchon. 

The action of Cauchon and his tribunal is an example of 
the embarrassment caused the Church by unworthy ecclesias- 
tics who claim to act in her name but are really serving 
political and military masters. The real. attitude of the 
Catholic Church toward Joan of Arc is revealed not only by 
the reversal of the sentence passed on her at Rouen but 
by her beatification in 1909 and her canonization in 1920 


Adam’s First Wife 


A man in my office claims Adam’s first wife was named 
Lilith, or perhaps Lillian.—E.M.p., NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


In Jewish folklore, Lilith was a female demon who abode 
in desolate places. She was supposed to have a special power 
for evil over children. ' 

Another strange tale about Lilith is found in Rabbinical 
literature. She was made the demon wife of Adam and the 
mother of demons. This idea developed from a farfetched 
and superstitious interpretation of the text of Genesis (5:3): 
“And Adam lived a hundred and thirty years, and begot a 
son to his own image and likeness and called his name Seth.” 
This statement, it was claimed by some exponents of the 
sacred text, clearly implies that previous to that time Adam 
had begotten sons who were not to his own image and 
likeness. For this he must have had a wife of another race 
than his own. To this wife the name Lilith, meaning night- 
monster, was arbitrarily given. 

The whole story of course is a fantastic myth with no 
historical foundation. 
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Rev. Emmanuel Trainor C.P., Procurator 
THE SIGN Union City. N. J. 
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At this moment, even while you are 
reading these words, our Missionaries 
are working — and waiting. 


Working in their chapels, orphanages, 
hospitals. 


Waiting for the roar of Japanese 
planes, the crash of bombs. 


Working amongst the sick, the 
wounded, the poor. 


Waiting for the danger to pass, for the 
fear to go out of children's eyes, for the 
pain to leave the faces of the dying. 


Waiting for you, for your charity, 
without which they cannot work. Their 
need is great. Please help them now. 
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Our Mission Hospital is a modern miracle in China’s hinterland 


Left: Sunshine and good food, plus the Sisters’ care, show results 


Below: Removing baby orphans to safety during air raid alert 


12 NOVENAS OF MASSES 


IN HONOR OF 


JESUS CRUCIFIED AND 
OUR SORROWFUL MOTHER 


Each Novena of Masses begins on the 
first day of the month. YOUR Novena 
will begin on the first day of the month 
following the receipt of your Mission 
donation. ‘ 


The Novena for the month of November 
will be offered for your beloved dead. 


Please list your intentions below and 
return to us with your offering. 


SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL NEEDS 








YOUR BELOVED DEAD 








DEAR ONES IN THE SERVICE 








List Additional Intentions on Separate Sheet 
Dear Father Emmanuel: 


I am enclosing $ 
sions in China. 


Address your offering and intentions to: 


FATHER EMMANUEL TRAINOR, C.P. 
The Sign, Union City, N. J. 





Inn For Tots 


By CASPAR CAULFIELD, C.P. 


Youngsters playing blind man’s buff on playground at Christ the King Orphanage 


ANY tricks have been resorted to 
M by the Sisters and priests of- the 
Passionist Missions to provide suitable 
food and warm clothing for the 183 or- 
phans in their charge. These endeavors 
ire common to all three of the missions 
where orphans are cared for in Hunan; 
to make known some of these at- 
tempts to outwit want, I propose a trip 
to the orphanage conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity, an “Inn for Tots” at 
Wuki, Hunan. 

Jump aboard a rickety bus with me 
and we will be off to the little village 
of Wuki, forty-five miles north of 
Yiianling. Two miles away from the 
road on the countryside is Christ the 


but 


Shoe-check girl on inspection 
aoe 


King Mission where the Sisters of Char- 
ity care for sixty-eight girls. Your visit 
will be a pleasant adventure. Leaving 
the roadway you first play tag with a 
brook, pursuing it through broad green 
fields, crossing and recrossing the current 
seven times on as many rustic bridges, 
until, surmounting the final graceful 
arch, you see before you a small island 
of land, bounded on. one side by the 
brook and on the other by a high hill. 
Here, like a castle behind its moat, lies 
the Mission, closed about with a lofty 
wall, spacious enough for a garden, a 
playground, some work buildings, and 
the long, central schoollike structure, 
with wide eaves and crosses fashioned 
in the masonry that is the home of the 
Sisters and the children. 

The watchers at this castle will 
quickly spy you. A shout will go up 
from the sandy play-beach at the brook’s 
edge. You will think you have found 
Lilliput, for the youngsters who come 
rushing at you are all not more than 
six hands high, children of years from 
two to nine—the cute ages. Laying hold 
of you with every demonstration of wel- 
come (even as Gulliver must once have 
been captured) they drag and push you 
to the Mission gateway. Sister Mary 
Carita surely will be there to see what 
the noise is all about and she will be 
as glad to see you as the children, for 
few white faces come by on the Wuki 
roadway in a year. 
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Sister will impress you at once with 
her way of handling her little charges, 
She does not command them, but asks 
their advice. “Pupils,” she will say, 
“What must we do to welcome our 
guests?” 

“Pour a cup of tea,” pipes up one 
little miss. 

“Kill a chicken,” says another. ; 

“Invite Father Basil to come and 
have tea, too,” says a third. 

“All right,” agrees Sister, and with 
that the cohorts of Lilliput swing into 
action, two children skipping gaily off 
down the path to bring back Father 
Basil, their friend and village Mission- 
ary. Others go to put the kettle on, and 
the rest give vociferous chase to a very 
apprehensive fowl. 

Sister then introduces you to her com- 
panion, Registered Nurse Sister Mary 
Sebastian. Only two Sisters take care of 
the sixty-eight children, and in a district 
where there is:no doctor or medical 
facilities, Sister Mary Sebastian’s skill 
keeps all the children bouncingly 
healthy. 

Introductions over, you are ready for 
your inspection. The Sisters select as 
co-pilot to this tour a little lady named 
Sally. 

“She is a born manager,” Sister ex- 
plains, “though only four. When I say, 
‘Sally, are the shoes hung up,’ she 
tosses her head and goes off to inspect 
the shoe rack, and woe betide any lack- 
adaisical toddler whose shoes are not 
on the proper pegs.” 

So to Sally, General Manager, goes 
the honor of accompanying the guests 
about. With dark hair bobbing along 
by Sister’s white apron, she leads you 
down the whitewashed corridor, through 
classrooms where tiny desks stand at 
attention before frowning blackboards, 
to the kindergarten where she herself is 


Sally retires after a busy day 
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monitor, to the dormitory where tiny 
beds stand row upon row, and finally 
out of doors where you will find the 
special enterprises you wish to see, called 
into being by the Sisters’ efforts to. make 
ends meet during war time. 

These endeavors are three: a barn- 
yard, a thrift garden, and a cloth shop. 
To Sally the first is her private zoo, and 
she will tug your hand to come and see 
her special pet, not a lamb, as Mary had, 
but a kid with fleece as white as snow. 
Here are all the animals needed to make 
achild’s heart glad: chickens and chicks, 
geese, ducks and ducklings, goats and 
kids. The Sisters take a practical view 
of this menagerie, considering its bear- 
ing on the budget. Eggs and meat are 
provided, and goat's milk for the smaller 
babies. But to the children these animals 
are for entertainment solely, and many 
a trebling laugh is heard at the antics 
of the ducklings learning dive bombing 
in the rain barrel, or at the foolishness 
of Mother Goose, who with head held 
high while she berates a hawk, is gather- 
ing chicks to the safety of her wings. 

The second enterprise the Sisters have 
started during the war would not exist 
if the first had its way, so, with a cau- 
tion to close the gate carefully behind 
you, Sally takes you through a wicker 
fence into the garden. Mr. Billygoat 
would just love to follow you for a 
feast of the bean vines growing so 
temptingly on the interlaced bamboo 
fencing around the long enclosure. And 
the hens ask nothing more than a 
chance to scratch in the long rows of 
radishes and carrots, or to dig for sweet 
potatoes, or at the roots of the tomato 
and pepper vines. Vegetables are hard 
to get in the Wuki district, for the local 
people are not farmers, but miners. 
Once a week an open-air fair is held 
in the village, where traveling merchants 
barter cabbages and turnips and pork 
for the eggs and tea for which Wuki is 
famous. So the spectacle of Sisters hoe- 
ing in the garden is part of Christ the 
King Mission landscape. The Sisters 
don’t mind. They receive compensa- 
tion for theif labors.in the Campbell 
Soup Kiddy ¢xpressions of the children; 
and in the-knowledge that, as they carry 
their garden basket to the kitchen each 
day, they have saved five or six dollars. 


HE real money-saver, which the 

Sisters have developed during the 
war, is the cloth shop. Sally’s eager steps 
will take you there, for she loves the 
clickety-clack of the looms, and the soft 
whirr of the spinning wheels. Entering 
a long summer house, you will see two 
weird contraptions, flanked by numbers 
of old-fashioned spinning wheels. This 
shop is Sister Mary Carita’s just pride, 
for her persistence called it into being. 
To find a carpenter able to make the 





> O. O. McIntyre used to tell of a 
certain day when Anne Lindbergh was 
a little girl and the elder J. P. Morgan 
was coming to the Dwight Morrow’s 
for tea. Her mother warned Anne to 
make no remarks about Mr. Morgan’s 


rather prominent nose. 


When tea time arrived and Anne was 
presented to the guest, she said nothing, 
but fixed her eyes relentlessly on the celebrated nose. Her mother, 
noticing this, tried to speed Anne’s departure. Finally the child did go. 
With a sigh of reiief Mrs. Morrow poured a cup of tea and asked, 
“And now, Mr. Morgan, will you have cream or lemon in your nose?” 





complicated looms was not easy, nor 
was it easy to engage a native woman 
weaver to teach the children. But Sis- 
ter’s determination was rewarded, and 
now she has an efficient home workshop 
capable of supplying all the cotton 
goods used by the ‘orphanage, towels 
with blue blocked borders, colored 
stockings, and bolts of homespun. 

Cloth making is a fascinating proc- 
ess. The first step is to make thread. 
This is a task for the children, for 
their little fingers are tireless and pa- 
tient in finding the innumerable leads 
needed to draw threads from the cotton 
pods. Sitting before old-fashioned spin- 
ning wheels, they hold a pod of cotton 
in one hand and find a thread lead to 
draw onto the wheel with the other. 
Slowly spinning, they lengthen out the 
thread, twirling it for strength. A child’s 
chore is about forty feet of thread a 
day, done in the cool of the morning 
or evening when the thread is easier to 
handle. This work is done by the older 
children assisted by native workers. 
When finished, the thread is slipped 
from the spinning wheel and tied loosely 
in a skein. 

The second step is boiling the thread 
to take the coarseness out of it and 
make it strong. Then follows the third 
step, the dyeing. Sister first draws a 
colored cloth design, and then the 
skeins are dyed accordingly; so many 
feet of the foundation color of gray or 
blue, and a smaller number of feet to 
the bright colors, reds and yellows, to 
make the checks and stripes. The fourth 
step is to wind the colored thread onto 
spindles for fitting to the loom. Each 
spindle holds the work of three children 
for one day. But before the weaving 
can begin there must be thread enough 
for a thousand spindles. 

When the great day of the weaving 
finally comes, all the misson is on hand 
for the event. The native weaver sits 
before the rough, home-made loom, re- 
sembling for all the world as it does 
an axe-hewn grand piano. Before her, 
like the piano harp, stretch the innu- 


merable threads of the warp, in alter- 
nating colors. To play her instrument 
the operator attaches a thread to a 
wooden skittle, then sends it flying 
crosswise the length of her keyboard 
through the threads of the warp. Next 
she depresses all her piano keys at once 
by means of a comb with dozens of 
teeth called a shuttle. This knits to- 
gether one thirty-fourth of an inch of 
cloth. The operator, with incredible 
swiftness, alternates the throw of the 
skittle with the depression of the shut- 
tle, until inches, then feet, then yards 
of delightfully patterned cloth roll out 
on the rod under her hands. The chil- 
dren cry out in glee at the gay design 
Sister has picked for them and at the 
thought that their long hours of work 
have produced such a pleasing result. 
The Sisters, as they turn from the ma- 
chine, are already planning the new 
Christmas dresses they will cut from this 
bolt for the children during the long 
winter evenings, not to mention the 
quilt covers and curtains they can make. 
Not the least part of their happiness is 
the thought that now they can mark on 
the credit side of their ledger the entry, 
“Saved for cloth, 100 feet at $2.20 a 
foot—U.S. currency $220.00. 

The average cost for the support of 
an orphan child for a year in wartime 
China now is $108.97. This sum would 
be much higher were it not for the 
economies of our Sisters and Fathers 
who limit their expenditures to the 
barest minimum, and who try to pro- 
cure the necessary food and clothing 
for their charges by every penny saving 
resource known to them. But the funda- 
mentals—rice, raw cotton, school sup- 
plies, and firewood have to be bought, 
and teachers’ salaries met. The average 
cost per year per child, multiplied by 
the 183 orphans in the Passionist Mis- 
sions, constitute a budget of nearly 
twenty thousand dollars. Will you help 
our Missionaries obtain this sum by 
sending an offering to the Passionist 
Chinese Missions, care of THE SIGN, 
Union City, New Jersey? 





He struggled weakly to his knees, only to sink to the ground, gasping from the effort 


J HE infantryman awoke to a world 
| without space or time, a place where 
re was no land or sky, no day or 
sht. For a long time he could not see, 
r hear, or even think, because all nor- 
11 sensations were washed away by 
waves of pain which were sweep- 
g over him. Slowly he began to strug- 
against this agony, groping for some 
red of memory. As he lay there, other 
nsations started to fight their way 
through the terrible pain of his side, 
nd he became conscious of the world 
bout him. 
It was night, and it seemed to the 
that he was alone in the dark- 
t corner of the whole universe. The 


soldier 


darkness was all about him, crushing 
him as though it had weight, until he 
had the feeling of being buried alive, 
beneath tons of black earth. Things 
looked even blacker when he made a 
painful effort to stand erect, and his 
groping fingers found that his clothes 
were soaked with blood from the tear 
in his side. He struggled weakly to his 
knees, only to sink to the ground, gasp- 
ing from the -effort. His throat and 
mouth were parched, and automatically 
he felt for the canteen usually carried 
at his belt. It was gone. 

How had he come here and how had 
he got this gaping hole in his side? His 
brain whirled and his head throbbed 
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madly as he strove to unravel his 
tangled memory. In the back of his 
mind, scattered pictures began to 
form themselves, and with great pa- 
tience he arranged them in a pat- 
tern—a slow: and painful process, 
At first they came apan, like a 
poorly made jig-saw puzzle, but he 
fought to hold them together until 
the fog lifted enough for him to 
remember. 

With the pictures Came impres- 
sions. He could see what must have 
been the day before, though to him 
it seemed more remote than_his last 
visit home. He could feel again the 
choking heat of the Pacific sun, and 
the weight of his rifle, and the 
steady crunch of the sand beneath 
his feet as he plodded along. He 
even recalled his faint relief because 
his company had been held in re- 
serve, and he remembered the ter- 
rible tension of waiting, and the 
strained faces of his squad when 
finally they moved toward the sound 
of gunfire. 

As his mind cleared, the pictures 
became sharper and more vivid. He 
heard again the crisp orders of the 
platoon leaders, cracking around 
the column like whips, the clatter 
of gear as the men moved into posi- 
tion at a trot, and the sporadic 
stutter of hidden machine guns. He 
remembered the dryness of his 
throat, the salty taste of sweat 
streaking his face, and the effort it 
had taken to hold his rifle steady. 

Some scenes stood out with a 
poignant clearness—the long  skir- 
mish line of the enemy, breaking 
headlong from cover Sf the trees, 
charging with:shrill shouts, just like 
baying hounds; the kick of rifle butt 
against his shoulder; the sharp tang of 
burnt powder in his nostrils; the peculiar 
cough of an enemy mortar, lobbing 
shells over the trees. Then he felt again 
the blinding sheet of flame, and the 
whole island exploding, to fall on him 
and bury him in darkness, 

Lying there in the pitch black of the 
Pacific night, the infantryman wondered 
dully if they had beaten off the stub- 
born charge. Then suddenly the sig- 
nificance of the question hit him like 
a wave of icy water, and his head cleared 
with the shock. A moment before, the 
world had been a hazy place with 
blurred outlines, but that question had 
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NIGHT 1S DARK 


snapped him into reality and brought 
his thoughts into sharp relief. Had his 
outfit thrown back the enemy’s assault, 
or had the force of their attack carried 
the ridge? 

He could see nothing through the 
dense night, but he could hear, and so 
he lay quite still and strained with 
every muscle as.he listened, as though 
he could hear with his whole body. At 
first the sounds were only those of a 
tropic night—the rustle of a_ branch 
stirred by an insistent wind, the shrill 
complaint of a disturbed gull, the dis- 
tant murmur of the surf. Then sud- 
denly, harshly shattering the peace of 
the night, came the sharp rattle of 
distant rifle fire. 

In that familiar sound the soldier 
heard his death knell. It told him, more 
clearly than words, that his company’s 
defense had crumbled, for the fighting 
was-now behind him. That could only 
mean that the tide of battle had surged 
past the ridge and that enemy units 
were in control of the sector. He knew 
now that he was protected only by the 
darkness. With the morning would come 
their prowling patrols, to find him 
wounded and alone. 

This terrible awareness chilled him 
until the dampness, the mud, and even 
the torture of his wound were lorgot- 
ten. These things were shouldered aside 
by a fear stronger than the soldier him- 
self. Panic surged up within him, and 
he began to tremble like a raw recruit. 

Fear he had met before, in the tense 
moments of waiting for his company 
to move into action. It had huddled 
beside him as he flattened in an air- 
raid ditch, with his body braced against 
the shock of the next bomb. Fear had 
scrambled with him along sandy beaches 
while men on either side disappeared 
in exploding land mines. It had rubbed 
shoulders with him in landing barges, 
and had dogged his footsteps for dreary 
hours of sentry duty. 

Yet he had been able to master that 
fear, because, in time, a man can _ be- 
come hardened to anything, even the 
constant presence of danger. He had 
built a wall of callousness between him- 
self and the fear of death. Seeing it all 
around him, he had come to accept it, 
until he could face the fiercest bayonet 
charge or trudge doggedly into machine- 
gun fire. But to” be captured by the 
enemy—that was different. 

Desperately he tried to crawl on hands 
and knees, but he had gone only a few 


yards before he collapsed. The soldier 
was not an imaginative man, but now 
he could picture vividly every report 
of the enemy’s brutality to prisoners. 
Through his mind’s eye, he watched a 
thousand brutal scenes, and in every 
one he was the victim of a foe so alien 
that even in imagination he scarcely 
seemed human. 

These pictures flashed around him, 
crushing down the barrier of his 
stoicism, until his terror swelled into 
panic, as he saw the palm trees become 
silhouetted against the dawn. He could 
do nothing but lie and wait for cap- 
ture, like an animal in a trap. 

Soon, he knew, would come the 
enemy's searching patrols, and with 
them the ordeal he dreaded so much. 
As the sun mounted the tension be- 
came almost a physical force. His nerves 
were taut and he found himself strain- 
ing to hear any sound, any rustle of 
the underbrush which might be caused 
by a furtive footstep. Finally it seemed 
that nothing could be worse than this 
waiting, and he prayed for the sight 
of his enemies and their bayonets. 

It was almost with relief, that he 
realized he was being watched by alien 
eyes. The creak’ of leather and the 
faint click of a gun bolt were enough 
to tell him that his waiting was almost 
over, and he became aware that the 
enemy were all around him. 

Slowly they moved from the brush, 
a half dozen grim figures, and as he 
watched, the first ray of the sun shim- 
mered on a knife blade. He closed his 
eyes and buried his face in the ground, 
tensing himself for the agony of the 
first thrust. 

A long minute and nothing hap- 
pened. Had they left him for dead? He 
opened his eyes cautiously, but as he 
started to relax, rough hands seized 
him and rolled him on _ his_ back. 
Through the blur of pain and panic, 
he saw that he was in the center of a 
menacing circle. The patrol stood 
around him, six impassive, silent troop- 
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ers, and watching their tight-lipped 
faces, he wondered which man would 
strike first. 

He was totally unprepared for what 
followed. The hands that held him were 
firm but not brutal. The nearest enemy 


-wasn’t lunging at him with a bayonet, 


but was breaking out a first-aid package 
as he knelt to inspect his torn side. An- 
other was holding a canteen to his lips!” 

As the infantryman automatically 
gulped the cool water, he thought that 
the enemy troopers were playing a 
cruel game—that the dressing would be 
ripped from his side and the canteen 
torn from his mouth. 

This was not what he had _ been 
taught to expect, and at first he was 
too confused to feel relief. He watched 
his captors suspiciously as they formed 
a litter, and his fear persisted when 
they lifted him to their shoulders. Some 
subtle deadly purpose must lie behind 
all this, Their voices, speaking in that 
incomprehensible, barbaric language, 
added to his terror. He struggled feebly 
in their grasp, but it only made the 
fire in his side more unbearable. Once 
more he lapsed into a black gulf of 
unconsciousness. 

When he opened his eyes again he 
found himself staring at the canvas top 
of a tent. The keen smell of anesthetics 
stung his nostrils. A man who wore 
thick lensed glasses was bending over 
him, swabbing the wound in his side 
with a solution which an orderly held 
in a basin. 

The curtain of confusion in his mind 
slowly parted, and the truth came blaz- 
ing through to scatter his suspicion. All 
his teachings had been lies! Everything 
his people had been told by their lead- 
ers was a lie! His brain whirled with 
the realization. He tried to speak, but 
could only make inarticulate sounds. 

“They're all alike, these Jap prison- 
ers,” the doctor remarked to the orderly. 
“They get the shock of their lives when 
they find out we're not going to kill or 
torture them.” 


‘Te tropic darkness shielded him, but 
the wounded soldier could do nothing but lie and 


wait for the dawn and enemy bayonets 
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Five-Cent Wonder 


» Some Facts ABouT New York’s efficient subway system are 
given in an article in the “New York Times Magazine” by 
Lucy Greenbaum. Some excerpts follow: 


In spite of shortages of manpower and materials, the sub- 
way daily operates 12,000 trains 99.91 per cent an schedule. 
[wenty-four hours a day, during rush hours only ninety 
seconds apart, the trains thunder in and out of the stations, 
the wide doors open, and the purposeful passengers stream 
off and on. Last year the passengers numbered 2,426,- 
af Bl. ae 

The change-makers are the people with the pleasant man- 
ners. They often make loans of a nickel to passengers who 
have forgotten or lost their money. One man last summer 
insisted on leaving his shirt as security, peeling it off right at 
the change booth. A woman asked a change-maker for a 
nickel and was astounded to receive a quarter. “You might 
have to make a telephone call,” the subway agent told 
Ree. 5. 

The subway turnstiles get their share of slugs instead of 
nickels, but it is a small share. Against approximately $125,- 
000,000 taken in last year, there was a loss of only $5,951 
through slugs. One slug out of every 26,000 fares, or 118,000 
slugs a year, is about the average. Formerly the slugs were 
dumped into the ocean by the Board of Transportation at 
the same time the police disposed of guns, knives, and other 
weapons seized from the underworld; but today the slugs 
ire melted down into pigs and sold. ... 

rhe fastest long run in the city is from the upper tip of 
Manhattan Island to East New York in Brooklyn, 18.55 
miles in fifty-four minutes. The longest ride is from Flushing, 
scene of the fantasy that was the World’s Fair, to Coney 
Island, 24.83 miles in ninety-two minutes. 

\ll safety precautions possible are taken. If a motorman 
runs by a red signal, a trip-arm arrests the power so that the 
train stops instantly. If a motorman suffered a heart attack 
or died, the train could not continue; the “dead man” button 
on the control lever would “kill” the power. Certain zones 
carry instructions on signboards along the track; the letter 

r” stands for Time Zone, which means a lower rate of 
speed; “C” means coast, with the power off, and “R” resume 
speed. These warnings are all heeded. 


Electronically Speaking— 


> WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT tells of the wonderful things made 
possible by the invention of the electron tube. We quote the 
following from his article in “Survey Graphic”: 


secause some tubes can be made no bigger than a peanut, 
radio acquires new potentialities. Men in the caboose of a 
mile-long freight train can talk with the engineer, On the 
fighting front the leader of a bombing squadron gives orders 
to pilots under his command and takes orders from staff 
headquarters on the ground. Men in tanks talk with one 





another and with generals in the rear. The apparatus re- 
quired can be packed into a container not much larger than 
a suitcase. Still smaller is the “walkie-talkie.” Parachute 
jumpers and patrols use it to communicate with their com- 
manding officers miles away. Brakemen on railroads will use 
it to warn of danger when a train is stalled instead of walking 
back a mile and waving a red flag. In a recent report, the 
Federal Communications Commission predicts that it will 
give physicians a calling service as they make their rounds; 
that department stores, dairies, laundries, and other business 
houses will use it to give drivers instructions on the road; 
that captains of harbor craft will talk with their offices; that 
farmers in the field will communicate with their wives in the 
kitchen. What is called a “personal radio set” no bigger than 
a cigarbox has been designed. With it anybody in a city can 
talk to his home from the street. We have seen only the 
beginning of radio. 

One of the innovations of the war was radar—a method of 
sending out radio waves and detecting their reflections from 
hostile aircraft many miles away. That invention saved Great 
Britain after Dunkerque during those terrible months when 
British towns were systematically bombed for weeks. For 
radar made it possible to concentrate the few available British 
fighters exactly where they could do the most good, We shall 
hear more of radar in civilian life. It will prevent ships from 
colliding in a fog or running aground on a rocky coast, warn 
automobile drivers: of danger when they cannot see ahead. 
Pilots of passenger planes will know exactly how high they 
are over an elevation on an inky night. 


Fun with Words 


> “Everysopy’s Dicrst” prints the following description by 
Vivian Horn of a new and rather intriguing word game: 


Joseph Henry Jackson, book editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, plays a game with some of his friends. The idea 


, is to invent place names that match with the abbreviation of 


a state. For instance: Shapeless, Mass.; Oola, La.; Good- 
ness, Me. 

Pennsylvania has turned out to be an easy state and 
provides considerable variety, ranging from Poison, Penn., 
to Grandpa, Pa. It is only natural, the times being what they 
are, that someone should think of Income, Tex. Of those 
about Illinois, Mr. Jackson awards first place to Deathly, IIL 
Similarly he considers that Hittor, Miss. and Praise, Ala. 
would be hard to improve upon. A tough one was, solved 
with Proan, Conn. Other inventors came through with Coco, 
Colo.; Either, Ore.; Upper, Tenn.; Farmerina, Del.; Rock- 
and, R. I. 

Some of the concoctions scale even dizzier heights of in- 
genuity. Robert W. Garrett alone produced these extravagan- 
zas: Squee, Mich.; Apples, Ida.; Montmore, N. C.; Paderoffs, 
Ky. Not to mention such a literary number as Turge, Nev. 
In contrast to these rather complicated ones, there is that 
model of simplicity, Bee, O. - 
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Brazil’s Black Brew 


> THE FOLLOWING PARAGRAPHS are quoted from an article 
Leonard Ross Klein in the “Pan American.” Coffee as the 
Brazilians like it is a potent brew: 


The author of the line “the cup that stimulates, but not 
inebriates” might well have been a Brazilian speaking of the 
Brazilian coffee habit. Every Brazilian is a living demonstra- 
tion of this theme, as he goes soberly about his business, not- 
withstanding the vast quantities of the black brew that he 
daily consumes. And as far as the stimulation goes, anyone 
who has drunk of the potent concoction called coffee in 
Brazil may safely vouch for that. 

Throughout the length and breadth of this huge, sprawl- 
ing nation, whose land surface exceeds that of the United 
States, exists the universal custom of the “cafezinho”—the 
little coffee. Whatever hour of the day or night, you are on 
time for a “cafezinho,”’ and whenever two Brazilians meet, 
you may be sure that it’s over the inevitable cup of coffee. . . . 

We are so accustomed to think of Brazil in connection with 
coffee, that we are astounded to learn that up to the begin- 


ning of the last century, coffee was sold in Sao Paulo, whose 


yery name is synonymous with coffee, in minute quantities 
in drug stores only for medical purposes. Yet this is the 
country that in a good year can easily overproduce the de- 
mands of the entire world’s appetite for coffee, which is quite 
a potful at 6,500,000,000 pounds. . . . 

Popular taste demands that coffee have all the strength of 
a Joe Louis haymaker, and anything less is considered unfit 
for consumption. Let the neophyte be warned that this is no 
ordinary brew, but a triple-distilled essence. After all, why 
not utilize a bumper crop? And it follows that sugar cane is 
another bumper crop, because the coffee is drunk “half and 
half,” not half coffee and half cream as we know it, but half 
coffee and half sugar! 

A Brazilian has only disdain for the tea-like brew that 
Americans drink in the deluded notion that they are drinking 
coffee. If such an offending cup were placed before him, he 
would conceal his indignation and ask to be excused. 


Money-Making 


> “KABLEGRAM” gives some information on where Uncle Sam 
gets the paper for his greenbacks: 


Up in the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts are the mills 
where is made the paper for Uncle Sam’s money. The con- 
tract was given to this firm long ago because, after years of 
experiment and research, the experts of that paper concern 
invented a paper which cannot be counterfeited. 

Through all these years the secrets of this paper have been 
carefully kept. Only the owner of the mill knows the process 
by which the paper is made. He received it from his father. 
This secret will be passed on to the son of the present owner 
of the mill. So long as this family successfully guards the 
secret this firm can continue to make the paper for the 
government. . . . 

The paper is of the toughest linen. The plates from which 
money is printed aré made with the most exacting care. The 
public is not permitted to see the engravers at work, nor 
does any one engraver prepare an entire plate. It usually 
takes about a year of continuous work to complete one of 
the original plates. The money is never printed from these 
originals, but from duplicates. ... . 

What becomes of the old paper money? This question 
naturally arises in a bank depositor’s mind as he stands in 
line at the teller’s window and watches request after request 
for “‘new bills” satisfied. Worn-out paper currency turned in 
for redemption piles up fast in the Treasury Department. 
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For many years, worn and mutilated currency was destroyed 
by maceration, which was abandoned several years ago in 
favor of incineration, with three incinerators, each having a 
capacity of 1,430 pounds per hour, put in use to dispose not 
only of old currency but of retired securities and waste paper. 
It recently was announced the Treasury would return to the 
maceration process in an effort to conserve strategic ma- 
terials, and the necessary machinery is now being installed. 


Foiled Again! 


> THe Paris CORRESPONDENT of the N.C.W.C. News Service 
reports the following experience of a priest who took refuge 
in a French farmer’s home to escape the Gestapo: 


The Gestapo trailed the priest to the farm and arrived as 
the family and the priest, disguised as a servant, were eating 
supper. Some turned pale but the head of the house remained 
outwardly calm. “You can see for yourself there is no priest 
here,” he said to the Nazi officer. “Of course it’s possible 
that one may have hidden here without my knowledge. You 
have to do your duty, so go ahead and search the place.” 

Then the farmer looked at the priest and ordered: 
“Jacques, get the lantern and show these gentlemen around. 
Let them look into every corner of the farm.” 

The Germans made a thorough search but found no trace 
of a priest. As they were leaving, the pseudo-servant said, 
“Gentlemen, don’t forget the domestic, please.” 

The Gestapo chief reached in his pocket, gave the dis- 
guised priest a five-mark note, and thanked him for holding 
the lantern. 


Clothes by Chemists 


> THERE’s NO END lo the improvements chemists are think- 
ing up for clothing fabrics after the war, according to Ruth 
Carson, writing in “Collier’s.” We quote Miss Carson: 


It may not be so dumb after all to stay out in the rain. If 
the chemist has his way with your clothes, making them shed 
the water and never shrink, no shower need make you scurry. 
When you do come in, all you have to do is shake yourself 
like a dog—and there you are, dry as can be and with even 
the press still in your pants. If your shoes should get a bit 
damp inside don’t worry about that, either. They can be 
stowed away without a thought, and they won't mildew. 

These are only a few of the comforts the chemist plans to 
provide for you, once he gets the war over. He says he'll take 
the shine off men’s pants, and fix women’s slips so they won’t 
pull at the seams. He'll make your bed sheets and the kids’ 
overalls wear longer, and—more valuable than nylons—he’ll 
fix stockings so they won’t run! ... 

Water-repellent treatments are nothing new, either. Du- 
Pont and other chemical companies have made a big thing 
of them, and the Army couldn’t slog along in the rain so 
fast without them. You already know the joy of raincoats that 
don’t look like raincoats, but that shed all the rain you're 
apt to stay out in. This is a trend that will continue after 
the war till you'll never have to give a thought about the 
weather. Light, gay colors will be more and more the thing, 
too. The water-repellent treatment helps to shed stains, so 
why not? ... 

Collars that won't wilt, colors that won't fade, curtains the 
rain can’t damage, wools the moths won’t eat (after the first 
bite), rayons that are strong even when wet, bathing suits 
that dry almost the minute you step out of the water—it looks 
like an easy life ahead. The chemists even say not to worry 
if your hair starts to grow sparse. They can make hair and 
eyelashes out of nylon that lodk every bit as real as your 
own—and hold the curl much better. 













Eddie Dowling yearns to escape from Laurette Taylor, 
his whining, pathetic mother in “The Glass Menagerie” 


Play of the Year 


in a season marked by a steady procession of successful 
| worthwhile plays, THE GLASS MENAGERIE stands 
as an event of far greater import than the achievement 
f mere technical perfection. It marks the emergence of a 
paratively new playwright, Tennessee Williams, and the 
urn to the theater of an actress who proves herself the 
st brilliant player of the day, Laurette Taylor. 
Williams has written a tragedy that is haunting and beau- 
| on the surface, yet possessing tremendous subterranean 
wer and dramatic fire. In the hands of actors like Miss 
ylor, Eddie Dowling, Julie Haydon, and Anthony Ross 
becomes one of the classic performances of the modern 
ter. It has been described as a “comedy about a tragedy,” 
nd that probably sums it up best. Of course the comic lines 
| situations are actually the play’s most tragic moments. 
Che setting is a St. Louis alley tenement where a mother, 
and daughter live in miserable semi-poverty. She is a 
faded woman, loving yet nagging her children and 
ing escape from reality in halting, mumbling memories 
er days of glory as a “belle of the Old South.” The 
hter is a shy, borderline psychopathic case, shutting her- 
ff f:0mn the world because of a crippled foot. Her only 
rest in life is a collection of shiny glass animals. The son, 
e meager wages as a warehouse clerk support the family, 
irns for the opportunity to escape, to roam the world and 
ballads and poems about the more beautiful side of life. 
Highlight of the production is a dinner scene in which 
he son, finally succumbing to the reproachings and pleas of 
; mother, brings a fellow worker home to dinner, in the 
»e that he will become a steady “gentleman caller.” This 
1e, with the mother garbed in the flowing dress she had 





Julie Haydon is the neurotic collector of glass 
animals in the play selected by THE SIGN as the 
year’s most outstanding dramatic presentation 


worn long ago at a cotillion, the crippled daughter too ill and 
nervous to sit at the same table with the visitor, and the light 
company turning off the electricity just after dessert, is a 
masterpiece of writing and acting. 

Miss Taylor, well remembered for her appearances in 
Peg O’ My Heart, Trelawney of the Wells, Humoresque, and 
many other plays, is giving one of the finest performances of 
modern memory. Though the play is strong enough to stand 
on its own merits, it achieves distinction and probable im- 
mortality principally because of her contribution. 

Dowling, who is the co-producer and director in addition 
to being one of the stars, is also excellent, and Miss Haydon 
does splendidly as the frustrated daughter. The single setting 
by Jo Mielziner is tremendously effective in creating the 
mood of somber, sleazy despair, while Margo Jones, the co- 
director, and Paul Bowles, who composed the incidental 
music, have also been of considerable assistance. 

We could not help mulling over a possible solution for 
the problems of the downtrodden family created by Williams. 
The perpetually whining mother views money and marriage 
as the cure-all for her troubles; nowhere is there more than 
passing indication that relief from their weighty problems 
might be found in a spiritual reawakening which would ban- 
ish forever the neuroses, the psychopathic fears, and the dry 
rot which is making their lives miserable. This lack of a spirit- 
ual perception is the sole flaw in an otherwise perfect drama. 

Because it is one of the most thrilling performances of the 
past decade, a splendid play made even finer by the work of 
Laurette Taylor, it is THE SiGN selection as the outstanding 
dramatic offering of the season. 


Distinguished Revival 


After a highly successful tour of the European war front 
where she confirmed her belief that service men and women 
are enthusiastic about really worthwhile drama, Katharine 
Cornell is reviving her greatest success, THE BARRETTS 
OF WIMPOLE STREET, for the home front. A distin- 
guished production, every bit as absorbing and effective as 
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in its original 1931 presentation, the play derives a good por- 
tion of its greatness from the polished, expertly shaded 
Cornell interpretation. 

Broadly written as befits a period play, Rudolf Beiser’s 
study of the tempestuous Barrett-Browning romance depends 
largely on the members of its cast for success. Astutely, Miss 
Cornell has surrounded herself with a group of players 
of exceptional ability with an eye to production value even 
at the expense of personal glory. Sharing honors with the 
star are McKay Morris as the father-villain and Brenda 
Forbes, recreating her role of the comic maid. Even Brian 
Aherne, imbued with the spirit, is convincing, though at 
times his characterization strikes a false note in an otherwise 
perfect production. ‘ 


Other New Plays 


THE FIREBRAND OF FLORENCE lists among its assets 
a lively and melodious score, an original and imaginative 
staging, plus a highly capable cast headed by Melville Cooper, 
Earl Wrightson, and Beverly Tyler. However, these attrac- 
tive components do not offer sufficient compensation for the 
suggestive humor of a book based on the amorous adventures 
of Benvenuto Cellini and the general leering tenor of the 
production. Despite expensive costuming, clever staging, bril- 
liant vocalizing, The Firebrand cannot be recommended as 
satisfactory entertainment. 


Tallulah Bankhead and Philip Barry have joined forces 
under the aegis of The Theatre Guild to present a jumbled, 
moody flight of fancy entitled, aptly enough, FOOLISH NO- 
TION. Were it not for the electric presence of Miss Bankhead 
and an occasional golden sparkle in the dialogue, reminiscent 
of better Barry days, this would be a total and dismal 
failure. As now constructed only the fire and vibrance of the 
Bankhead performance gives the production any luster. She 
is cast as a famed stage star whose husband has been listed 
as missing since the Dunkerque debacle. After having him 
legally declared dead, she prepares to marry her leading man. 
On the eve of the ceremony word comes that friend husband 
is not only alive but practically on the threshold. Follows a 
series of semi-dream sequences in which all the principal 
characters picture how the reunion will occur and what the 
result will be. 

The situation is petty and as hollow as a dry coconut, de- 
cidedly not up to the Barry standard in either writing or 
conception. His solution of the problem posed cannot be 
called either credible or creditable, exhibiting a complete 
disregard for the dignity of marriage that is not heartening 
to behold. 

No matter how pleasant it is to find Miss Bankhead back 
in the theater and despite a typically handsome Theatre 
Guild staging, Foolish Notion must be declared out of 
bounds. 


A brittle, biting analysis of a feminine egotist, George 
Kelly’s new play, THE DEEP MRS. SYKES, has considerable 
merit, but falls short of distinction on two major points. 
Kelly has allowed the final curtain to fall without arriving 
at any sound solution for the situation he has developed. He 
has also failed to inject into two acts of continual drawing 
room dialogue the dramatic punch which spells the difference 
between a conversation piece and a_ strong, effectively 
balanced play. 

Neil Hamilton is brilliant as a calm, though harassed, 
husband offering one of the finest dramatic performances of 
the season. Catherine Willard is completely believable as the 
“deep” lady, and Jean Dixon, Richard Martin, Gwen Ander- 
son, Margaret Bannerman, Romney Brent, and Katherine 





CREEN 


By JERRY COTTER 





Young Donald O’Connor and petite Peggy Ryan in one 
of the comic dances to be seen in “Patrick the Great” 


A tender scene from “The Clock,” story of a furlough 
romance between Judy Garland and Robert Walker 
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\nderson are convincing as stock members of a sophisticated 
suburban set. 

rhe Deep Mrs. Sykes verges on brilliance. The author of 
such popular successes as The Show Off, The Torchbearers, 
ind Craig's Wife has done a praiseworthy job in writing and 
directing with intelligence and understanding an unorthodox 
story. However, the hairline. difference between a good and 

great play has not been crossed in this character study 
or adults who prefer their theater at a mature level. 


Selected bya Leland Stanford University Committee as the 
best American poetic play of 1942, DARK OF THE MOON 
irrived on Broadway amid unusual fanfare after presenta- 
tion by several of the nation’s better experimental theaters. 
\ folk-story with music based on a legend of the North 
Carolina mountain country, it has moments of impressive 
and haunting beauty. These brief passages, however, are not 
powerful enough to overcome the play’s major deficiencies. 
Unnecessarily outspoken and vulgar in its display, it also 
tends toward subtle ridicule of religion. While we grant that 
an orgiastic revival meeting does not represent religious faith 
to any degree, it is also quite evident that the authors have 
gone out of their way to associate it with normal religious 
belief. On the credit side, there are two excellent portrayals 
by Carol Stone and Richard Hart in the leading roles, which 
should inaugurate a series of happier associations for them. 


Reviews in Brief 


\ familiar backstage story, enlivened by sprightly perform- 
iunces, improved Technicolor photography, and a new plot 
twist, BILLY ROSE’S DIAMOND HORSESHOE is satis- 
factory musical comedy relaxation for adults. Betty Grable, 
Dick Haymes, William Gaxton, Phil Silvers, and- Beatrice 
Kay are the principals who sing, smile, and scowl until the 
script writers solve their difficulties. Addicts of the musical 
movies will find this lavish melange above the usual level of 
strictly escapist fare. (20th Century-Fox) 


John Steinbeck’s A MEDAL FOR BENNY is less convinc- 
ing as a unit than in its individual high spots. The story of 

poverty-ridden paisano settlement in California is obviously 
a forced and labored development of a photogram idea. This 
is regrettable in view of some extremely fine characterizations 
ind the occasional emergence of splendid directoral touches. 
Surprise of the film is the performance of Dorothy Lamour, 
who handles her role with intelligence and finesse. Arturo 
de Cordova and J. Carrol_Naish also surmount the hurdles 
of Steinbeck’s confused approach. (Paramount) 


Spencer Tracy and Katherine Hepburn are reunited in 
WITHOUT LOVE, the screen version of the Philip Barry 
play. Spasmodically witty; but only briefly interesting, the 
picture leans heavily on slightly veiled double entendre to 
bolster a banal attempt to be sophisticated about a “platonic 
marriage” arrangement. Neither Tracy nor Miss Hepburn 
do very much for a production requiring more than the 
Tracy repression or the Hepburn affectation to carry it. 
Patricia Morison, Lucille Ball, and Keenan Wynn are the 
supporting pillars in this mild comedy, which can be rele- 
gated to the “B” class of motion pictures without any twinge 
of regret. (MGM) 


BREWSTER’S MILLIONS will appeal to those adults 
who find relaxation and. amusement in implausible farce 
material. lt moves at an accelerated clip throughout and has 
the advantage of good comedy performances by Gail Patrick, 
Dennis O'Keefe, “Rochester,” Mischa Auer, and Helen 
Walker. Fast fun, this renovated version of an old favorite 
is recommended for the grown-ups. (United Artists) 


THE ff SIGN 
Though overlong and inclined to repetition, RHAPSODY 
IN BLUE belongs in the category of superior musical movies, 
The life story of George Gershwin served as the inspiration 
for a lavish and lush tribute to the composer of so many 
popular classics. Robert Alda was a fine choice for the role 
of the moody pianist, and Joan Leslie, Alexis Smith, Charles 
Coburn, Oscar Levant, Paul Whiteman, and Hazel Scott also 
assist in telling the Gershwin saga (Warner Bros.) 


THE AFFAIRS OF SUSAN mirrors the unfortunate 
casual attitude toward marriage that characterizes modern 
thought. Aside from this moral lassitude, it falls considerably 
short of the mark in practically all technical departments 
from acting to writing. Gaudy enough in the scintillating 
display of costume and sophisticated setting, it is too often 
repetitious, dull, and sophomoric in its unreeling. Walter 
Abel, Dennis O'Keefe, and Rita Johnson perform their as- 
signed chores with merit, but George Brent, Don DeFore, 
and Joan Fontaine overact rather badly. Partly objectionable 
from the moral standpoint, this is also lacking in the neces. 
sary qualities for- worthwhile entertainment. (Paramount) 


PATRICK THE GREAT will find favor with the entire 
family, particularly the ‘teen-agers who find the Donald 
O’Connor-Peggy Ryan antics irresistible. Produced some 
months ago before O’Connor entered the Army, it is the 
final film in the series of adolescent musical comedies that 
brought fame and popularity to the young stars. A pleasant 
relief from the flood of war stories and dramas with a 
“message,” it can be recommended unreservedly as whole- 
some and enjoyable fun. (Universal). 


Furlough romance is glowingly depicted by Judy Garland 
and Robert Walker in THE CLOCK. A pleasant enough 
session, it belongs in the category of starry-eyed screen fairy 


‘ tales bearing little resemblance to actual fact. An awkward, 


shy soldier boy in New York for two days before going over- 
seas meets a young stenographer in Pennsylvania Station. 
After a sightseeing tour, dinner, an episode in which they 
deliver milk for an injured milkman, and a brief separation 
during the subway rush hour, they decide to marry. This 
lightweight fantasy is amusing and well acted, though its- 
plea in behalf of hasty marriage cannot, and should not, be 
taken too seriously. James Gleason, Lucille Gleason, Keenan 
Wynn, and Marshall Thompson are expert supporting piay- 
ers, but the stars are a bit too.naive in their portrayals to be 
thoroughly convincing. (MGM) 


In the stage version of THE CORN IS GREEN, Ethel 
Barrymore gave a magnificent performance, a well-rounded 
characterization which added considerable stature to a rather 
stodgy drama of the Welsh miners in the Victorian era. Bette 
Davis, assuming the part in the film, falls far short of the mark 
set by Miss Barrymore and, as a result, the flaws in the story 
become more apparent under the searching eye of the camera. 
The Davis interpretation is less mannered than some of her 
recent efforts, but still lacks the warmth and understanding 
which characterized the work of her stage colleague. Miss 
Barrymore made her audiences believe that she was deeply 
concerned in the problem of sending her young scholar to 
Oxford; Miss Davis impresses primarily as a clever technician 
with a “watch-me-act” glint under each arched eyebrow. The 
impact of the temperamental clash between the teacher and 
student is less impressive because the characters -themselves 
have not been projected with clarity. John Dall does well as 
the young Welsh miner and Joan Lorring, Nigel Bruce, 
Rosalind Ivans, and Rhys Williams are capable and con- 
vincing. In addition to its technical shortcomings, this must 
be rated partly objectionable because of the false moral 
solution of the story’s principal problem. (Warner Bros.) 
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Tonight Will Go Down in History 


By JOHN O’CONNOR 


A bout Gabriel Heatter, 
one of the more emotional 
and certainly the most drama- 


tic of commentators 


IX nights in the week are nights 

that go down in history. Each eve- 
ning—except slighted and neglected Sat- 
urday—Gabriel Heatter, one of the more 
emotional and certainly the most dra- 
matic of the radio commentators, pushes 
the pen of the recording’ angel while 
the latter is out to dinner. 

For a quarter of an hour each of the 
other evenings his voice booms into 
those living rooms which might be 
tuned into any of the 196 stations affli- 
ated with the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Surveys place his audience between 
eleven and fourtéen million. Intellectu- 
ally unchallenging as Heatter is, he has 
a bigger audience than some of the fa- 
miliar commentators who work hard in 
the ficld of public opinion. He works 
hard trying to keep opinion out of the 


news, except when he is dealing with 
some of the heads of European states. 

An old. Hearst feature man, he plays 
on the human emotions rather than ap- 
peals to the intelligence. He aims at the 
heart more than he aims at the head— 
and even then, when he aims at the head 
it is through the heart. Trained on 
many papers along New York's news- 
paper row, he has never forgotten “the 
people.” Nor will he while he grosses 
some $800 per broadcast. Now a com- 
mentator with three separate sponsors, 
he has broadcast from a caisson below 
the Hudson River; from the roof edge 
of a Manhattan skyscraper; from a coal 
mine—and from an airplane. He has 
been sponsored by every business from 
a brewery to a loan company. 

His latest sponsors include a_ hair 
tonic, a toothpaste, and a shaving cream. 
The average listener who hears Heatter 
for the first time becomes somewhat non- 
plussed when this broadcaster swings 
easily from describing the air battles 
over Japan to the merits of a hair tonic. 
He never permits a hair tonic, a tooth- 


paste, or a shaving cream commercial to 
be delivered in the middle of his news 
script except by himself—nor is there 
ever a single pause to identify the mix- 
ture of the commentary and the com- 
mercial. 

The fervent disciple of the emotional 
approach does not believe in wedging 
opinion and searching interpretation 
into his broadcasts. “Facts,” he once 
stated, “should be presented unbiased 
by personal beliefs, and editorial inter- 
pretations should be eliminated.” Yet so 
intense is his belief in his causes that 
he has gradually taken on an air of in- 
tense participation in world affairs. It 
brings the problem of an evil such as 
Nazism home to the average listener in 
a personal sense, but it scarcely brings 
to bear the evidence and “legwork” 
which might be presented by a Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., or the background for inter- 
pretation so characteristic of a Henry J. 
Taylor. Heatter’s continual hammering 
at Hitler long before the invasion of 
Poland mounted into an evening ritual, 
and he became so zealous that he actu- 
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By Return Mail 


> An lowa congressman sent free seeds to a constitu- 
ent in a franked envelope, on the corner of which were 
the usual words, “Penalty for private use, $300.” A few 
days later he received a letter which read: 

“I don’t know what to do about them garden seeds 
you sent me. I notice it is $300 fine for private use. I 


want to plant them in my private garden but can’t afford to pay $300. 
Try and see if you can’t fix it so I can use them privately. I'm a law- 
abiding citizen and don’t want to commit no crime.” 


» The editor of a small Missouri paper sent a notice to one Bill Jen- 
kins that his subscription had expired. 
The note came back with the laconic scrawl, “So's Bill.” 





ally stated to one interviewer not so long 
ago: “If Hitler had taken London and 
Stalingrad had gone down . . . Heatter 
would have been a dead duck.” 
Gabriel Heatter was born on the East 
Side of New York some fifty-five years 
ago. This was back in the days when 
the swaying horsecars pushed their way 
through the cobbled, crowded streets; 
when wash lines hung over the pave- 
ments and screened the mattress-lined 
fire escapes; when the tenements, jammed 
with new immigrants every month, 
housed the future judges and politicians, 
lawyers and actors, writers and gangsters. 
His father was an emigrant from 
somewhere in Eastern Europe, coming 
to this country a number of years be- 
fore Gabriel was born. First settling 
amongst his own people on the deep 
east side of Manhattan, where the 
shadows of the Delancey Street Bridge 
shade the now-vanishing slums, the 
father encouraged his children to obtain 
as much education as they could. But 
young Gabriel’s early memories are of 
the highly publicized borough of Brook- 
lyn, for the family emigrated over the 
famous bridge when-he was three. 
When Gabriel was. ten years of age, 
the solid burghers of Brooklyn had him 
marked as a future speaker of some sort. 
Just where his voice and hjs continual 
practice with it would get him, no one 
would predict. They agreed it would 
carry him far. One neighbor would even 
bring him into the center of a vacant 
lot that he might rehearse. This, of 
course, was for Gabriel’s benefit—not 
that of the neighbors. He worked hard 
at both his school work and his amateur 
oratory, avoiding being a nuisance and 
sustaining the role of an exemplary son. 
He attended Public School 109 and the 
Boy's High. His jobs ran the usual gamut 
of youthful employment: selling papers, 
delivering telegrams, and running er- 
rands. In view of his interests, it is not 
hard to conjecture that he probably used 
the idle minutes in these original “we, 


the people” jobs rehearsing his next 
memory assignment for class. Friday 
afternoons he would spend in the Rus- 
sian baths with his father, eating bread 
and herring and listening to his father’s 
philosophy of land, labor, and capital. 

That was forty years ago—and the 
growing figure of William Randolph 
Hearst loomed large on the scene of 
metropolitan politics. The wealthy and 
powerful publisher had entered the 
arena to contest the powerful Tammany 
machine guided by the political genius 
of Charles V. Murphy. Someone in the 
Hearst political entourage dreamed up 
the idea of having several boys attract 
attention for Hearst on various street 
corners throughout the five boroughs. 
Heatter’s residence and resonance gained 
him the Brooklyn assignment. He would 
suddenly appear at selected intersec- 
tions, attract a crowd, listen for the horn 
of an approaching car carrying the can- 
didate—and then be off to the next cor- 
ner just as fast as his youthful feet and 
tireless lungs could carry him. The five 
dollars an evening entailed ridicule, cat- 
calls, and an occasional ripe tomato—but 
“history was being made.” ‘ 


H: picture was in the Sunday Amer- 
ican where the caption read: “The 
Boy Orator of Brooklyn.” He received 
a ten-dollar bill from Hearst and a new 
job on the Brooklyn Times. But to no 
avail. The voters and Tammany elected 
George B. McClellan despite the oppo- 
sition they had encountered. 

Gabriel remained reporting—and the 
Hearst influence at the Brooklyn Times, 
plus his own energy, eventually earned 
him the position of crime reporter. 
Meanwhile, his eye drifted to other, less 
wearying fields. He started studying for 
a law degree at the New York Univer- 
sity School of Law, but he fell far short 
of a degree. It was not the lack of scho- 
lastic ability; rather it was the ingrained 
weakness for sensing a good news story, 
worrying it and following it until he 


THE ‘f SIGN 
finally caught up with it. Part-time sty. 
dent and full-time reporter, he managed 
to “scoop” the town by unearthing the 
“hideout” of a prominent banker. 

For fifteen years he managed to tum 
in stories calculated to hit the ear and 
the eye—and the heart. From the Brook. 
lyn Times he went to the New York 
American, where he handled what one 
of his biographers unwittingly or eu. 
phoniously called “The Slum Beat.” He 
was responsible for the news of what 
happened on New York’s teeming East 
Side. He was still with the American 
when he won the local version of a 
Pulitzer Prize with a story on the tene. 
ment urchins called “Children of the 
Crucible.” 

From New York to Albany as a politi- 
cal reporter—and then to Paris for the 
Foreign Language Publishers were the 
next moves on his chessboard of success, 
His obligations had increased by this 
time. He had married, and he and his 
wife were no longer alone. 

He wrote articles on conditions 
abroad; he turned “ghost” for Ameri- 
cans who were expected to be literate 
as well as tourists; he observed history 
being made in Italy and Austria and 
France. Once, citing a siege of rejection 
slips and the grippe in London, he said, 
“As I look back, those, too, were dark 
times.” 

Ghostwriting*‘and the human side of 
the news paid, however, and he loafed 
for several months upon his return be- 
fore getting back into the writing field. 
When he did he used his talents to en- 
rich the contents of Field & Stream. This 
time his description of the four seasons 
of the year gave him ample opportunity 
to gild the lily, but after a while he 
shifted allegiance again. This time he 
was in the pay of three large steel com- 
panies, a poet laureate of big. business. 
Writing for the house organ of the three 
separate companies, he continued to 
turn out his sonorous prose for the cor- 
porations. 

It was while he extolled the beauty of 
molten steel and accepted the sugges- 
tions of officials to exhort the workers 
to greater production and appreciation 
of liquid metal that he kept in touch 
with the increasing currents of social 
thought. In December 1932, immediate- 
ly after the Roosevelt election, he put 
his toes into waters of public contro- 
versy. Although Heatter was aware ol 
the platform ability and mental agility 
of Norman Thomas he challenged him 
in an open letter in The Nation “to 
take the socialist program, strip it bare 
of the verbiage it has gathered through 
the ages, and offer it to people in lan- 
gauge they understand. .. .” 

Heatter, familiar with mass appeal, 
blamed the failure of the Socialists to 
obtain any kind of a noticeable vote 
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upon their lack of ability to present 
their case. Although still working for 
the corporations, he put the case to 
Thomas in his best prose: 

“Many of us who have looked upon 
the two major parties as separate wings 
of the same bird of prey have argued 
that there are millions of laborers, 
farmers, and even small merchants who 
would rally to a new party if it were 
suficiently divorced from Socialism as 
they understand it. . . . The question is 
this: do you wish to secure a Socialist 
program by any other name, whose 
benefits will be as real, or do you wish 
to cling to a name and to ‘party control 
which is in the hands of men who simply 
will not budge and who insist that if 
they wait long enough the mountain will 
come to Mahomet? . . . You will find 
millions of followers if you will take 
the Socialist program, strip it of the 
verbiage it has gathered through the 
ages, and offer it to the people in a 
language they understand and approve. 
If this is betrayal, let those who are 
living in the dead past make the most 
of it.” 


EATTER thinks this flurry, this 
H ringing challenge, a turning point 
in his life. The Nation thought the tetter 
was worth a six-dollar honorarium. But 
Donald Flamm, then president of station 
WMCA, invited Heatter to expand his 
comments via the microphone. It was 
then that Heatter’s sand-lot training and 
high school orations began to pay divi- 
dends. Flamm liked the majestic tones 
and offered Heatter the job of evening 
newscaster at forty dollars a week. 

Within six months he had established 
himself with the Mutual Broadcasting 
Company at double his wage when he 
started with Flamm. His sponsor—he has 
since had many—was the Modern Indus- 
trial Bank of New York. (They bound 
some of his talks on thrift and life—and 
soporific they were and are.) Heatter, in 
the old Sunday-supplement tradition, 
believes in God, home, mother, the 
family, thrift, and the flag. One or the 
other manages to get squeezed into the 
broadcast each night. 

It was in broadcasting that he first 
managed to hit “the big time.” His first 
local fame-had come with his slum series, 
“Children of the Crucible.’” Now he was 
catapulted into the limelight when a 


combination of circumstances brought 
him his biggest single break. The kid 
napping of the Lindbergh baby gave 
Heatter a unique opportunity to loosen 
the tear ducts of the nation each night, 
and when Hauptmann was caught and 
tried, Heatter had the best seat of all 
the men covering the trial in Fleming- 
ton, New Jersey. You see, the judge’s 
wife was a fan of his, and in no time 
she had him inside the railing at the 
table of the court clerk. 

The night that Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann—Heatter frequently used his full 
name—died, the man from Mutual han 
dled one of the most remarkable broad- 
casts in history. Regardless of his innocu- 
ous _programs and his laboring of the 
obvious at times, itis admitted in most 
quarters that he turned in a masterful 
performance that night. He had four 
scripts covering the four eventualities— 
escape, suicide, reprieve, or delay—and 
an elaborate system of signals worked 
out. But the execution was delayed for 
over forty minutes, and a sweat-drenched 
Gabriel Heatter kept the tense Mutual 
audience of millions on the alert while 
he ad libbed for 47 minutes and 30 
seconds, sustaining and increasing the 
interest of a curious or morbid public. 
That, indeed, was a night to go down 
in history. 

Later, he became -master of cere- 
monies for “We, The People’ (never 
forget “the people”!), but after four 
years resigned to devote his entire time 
to news commenting. 

Heatter is managed by his brother 
Max and lives quietly in any of three 
homes: a New York apartment, a home 
in Freeport, Long Island (complete with 
bomb shelter—after all, one exultant old 
time writer-friend described him as “Hit- 
ler’s deadliest enemy”), and his new 
farm in Connecticut. This farm, when 
it was the property of the golfing im- 
mortal, Gene Sarazen, was said to be 
worth $85,000. His wife and his brother 
watch him closely, standing by to help 
him change, when after each broadcast 
he leaves the microphone drenched with 
sweat. His son Basil, formerly a script 
writer, is now an officer in the Navy, 
and his daughter Maida usually attend 
the broadcasts when they are home. 
Most of his broadcasts, incidentally, are 
from the library of his various homes. 

These broadcasts are usually written 





Footnotes to Fame—XV 


> Disraeli was once asked to define the difference between a misfortune 


and a calamity. 


“Well,” he answered, “If Gladstone fell into the Thames it would be 
a misfortune. But if anybody dragged him out, it would be a calamity!” 
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the morning of the day he is to deliver 
them. There are regular news tickers 
in his home for the main sources of 
news, and they chatter away at a cost of 
$10,000 per year to him. He will hint 
darkly of “other news sources . . . some 
even from the underground.” He never 
fails to call the British Ministry of In- 
formation when he is in need of ma- 
terial—and is in touch with most of the 
foreign consuls and government bureaus 
that might. provide material for “the 
people” to talk about. He tries to keep 
himself in touch with what he thinks 
are stories people will be talking about 
“in the morning.” 

He believes that his influence is not 
in the big city—too many good papers 
around—but rather in the small villages 
and towns. He has unsuccessfully vied 
with Waiter Winchell for the title of 
the man ‘who discovered Hitler for 
Americans.” He is addicted to using 
“the people,” and often refers to him- 
self abstractly as “Heatter.” “Heatter 
said this—Heatter said that”—and his 
belief in his own abstractions is sincere 
and thorough. “I saw this war coming 

saw Hitler and Goebbels; I pre- 
sented a realistic foreign policy. I spoke 
for the little man.” Or as he stated of 
himself the night that France fell: . 
“7 began to fight back.” 

Heatter circumvents many news items 
by use of a rather nimble if repetitious 
imagination delivered with possibly the 
greatest calm and finest diction of the 
news commentators. Yet, instead of say- 
ing “Hitler lies handcuffed to a stake 
on the floor of a padded cell in Himm- 
ler’s private insane asylum in Dachau,” 
he will say: “who knows but what Hitler 
lies tonight, a frothing maniac, hand- 
cuffed to a stake on the floor of . . .?” 

This, he feels, does not violate his old 
statement that “facts should be pre- 
sented unbiased by personal beliefs, and 
editorial interpretations showld be elimi- 
nated.” A women’s committee chose him 
as one of the outstanding radio reporters 
because of his color presentation, Eng- 
lish, and diction. This was about the 
time he was chosen “the typical radio 
father” of 1940. 


T has been a long, indirect hike from 
I the East side of Manhattan Island 
to one of the top news spots in radio 
for our present commentator, gentle- 
man farmer, and prize-dog fancier. Con- 
trary to the success pattern of many 
commentators, Gabriel arrived without 
too many opinions, letting his dramatic 
yoice and admired diction present his 
somewhat sensational prose. Behind it 
all you will find little to mold public 
opinion on intellectual grounds. He 
would rather stir and stimulate—and de- 
part. Perhaps “the people” like it that 
way. He certainly does. 














A Month for Giving 


NO DOUBT EVERY MONTH in the Christian year 
should be considered a month for giving, but perhaps the 
one in which generosity is a bit more to be expected than in 
any other is the month of May. For May is Mary’s month, 
and where could one find a better exponent of giving, a 
better model to follow, than Our Lady? Generously and un- 
hesitatingly she gave her entire life to God. 

Some people grow tired nowadays of being asked to give— 
to the Red Cross, to the extra collections for missions that 
have been destroyed and colleges that must have funds, for 
the starving of other lands, for the neglected children of 
our own. I have heard people complaining about it. Yet if 
each Catholic gave only a quarter to each of these collections, 
think what a mighty sum that would be. As for the quarter, 
where would it otherwise go? For a movie or a soda or a 
magazine, probably. No one is asking us for the gift of a 
lifetime, but just for some small change or perhaps only for 
clothing hung unused in our closets because some day we 
might want it again. 

Sut to make up for the grumblers who sadden anyone who 
thinks that to be a Catholic means to be generous, there are 
ilways generous souls. In fact this war, for all its horror, for 
ill its harshness and its seeming cruelty of man to fellow man, 
brings story after story of the small unselfishness of individ- 
uals, and they roll up to a great total of services. Perhaps it 
will be the sum of these single acts that will have more to 
do with changing the world than all the wrangling in high 
places, all the material arguments for places in the sun. And 
Catholics have a fine share in these small acts of love for 
other men. No doubt, since example is the finest way to 
bring a man to the Faith, the Church will have many con- 
verts in the Army and Navy after this war, as has happened 
in other wars. Here are two such stories that ought to draw 
converts. 


Two Stories 


ONE COMES FROM the Marine Corps bulletin of infor- 
mation. It tells of a Japanese transport which carried many 
\merican prisoners in the hold, crowded in horrible fashion, 
with no chance even to lie down, their food only spoiled 
rice thrown at them. Each day several times a hatch would 
be opened and fresh air would rush in, enough to revive them 
to live through the day. Word came, whispered secretly, 
that it was done by one of the Japanese officers, who was 
stealthily kicking it open and leaving it so as long as he 
dared. He was a Catholic, he said. He was fighting because 
his country was at war, but he wanted them to know he had 
no hate for the prisoners. The ship was torpedoed by an 
\merican shell and before it sank the hatches were battened 
down firmly over the prisoners. Suddenly one was ripped 
wide open and a Japanese officer’s face appeared. He urged 
them to come up and escape. The next moment he fell dead, 
shot by the commanding officer. But the prisoners streamed 
out and some returned to tell the story. Here was true gen- 
erosity, for this man of an enemy nation was more than a 
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national of any land: he was a citizer of a land of the spirit, 
In Germany, in a city which had come into Allied hands, 
Mass was celebrated in a battered church, Americans ay 


sisting. It was a requiem Mass and was offered by the German 


priest for the American dead in battle. This priest did not 
act as a national either. He acted as a citizen of a supe 
natural land where no man is another’s enemy. 

If a Japanese Catholic and a German Catholic can be a 
generous as these two, is it too much to ask an American 
Catholic to give alittle extra money to relieve distress? 


Letter Response 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO on this page I wrote of my 
son in Italy and his reaction to the poverty there and his 


hope that I would send some packages to fill mouths and 


clothe bodies of the destitute there. 

Now the subject of reader reaction by letter is a curious 
one and follows a pattern of its own. THE SIGN always has 
letters in response to articles on Russia and Poland and to 
political matters, but the other day I read a letter wherein a 
reader deplored the fact that there had been no letters about 
the series of articles on the judges of Christ. I had read these 
with deep interest and marveled at the erudition behind the 
simply related pages. No letters had complimented the 
writer's skill, but certainly that did not mean that only a few 
people had read them or been moved by them. It is only that 
the political and social problems are so much more debatable 
and provocative. And so for this page pro and con letters 
swarm along if I mention a topic like the ethics of a Rebecca 
or the style of a Kathleen Norris, while more important 
topics that people are all agreed on bring little mail. 


Help for Italy 


BUT THE PARAGRAPHS I wrote about my son brought 
a considerable number of letters. Some of them were very 
sad—requests that he look up relatives of theirs of whom they 
had not heard for some years: could they send some money 
to him on the chance that he might see them and give it to 
them? There was a request that he go to a convent and see 
if the nuns there needed any special things. This my son 
did, found they needed some simple things very badly, and 
a box went to him to give to them. Other letters contained 
either money or’a request for his address so they might send 
him things. 

A note from my son last week voices a very human senti- 
ment on the subject: “I'll keep on disposing of anything sent 
me and I do it with real joy. It’s really a swell feeling even 
though I shouldn’t permit myself to get a glow out of some- 
one else’s kindness.” And he asked me to thank everyone 
who sent a package to him or money to me. He wants them 
to know the people are grateful. And so, in the month of 
Our Lady, the month that best typifies generous giving, | 
send his thanks to the generous readers of this column for 
their kindness and assure them that every penny of money 
sent has been metamorphosed into clothing and food for the 


- hungry and cold children of Rome. 
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By DANIEL A. POLING 


T 12:55 a.m. on February 3, 1943, 

in the North Atlantic, a torpedo 
blew the heart out of the cargo transport 
Dorchester. Within 25 minutes the ship 
went down, and of the 904 men on 
board, 678 are recorded as lost in action. 
Among these were four young chaplains 
of three faiths: a Roman Catholic, John 
P. Washington; a Jew, Alexander D. 
Goode; and two Protestants, George L. 
Fox and Clark V. Poling. 

Clark was my younger son. 

I have talked with a survivor, En- 
gineer Grady Clark, perhaps the last 
man picked up alive. He tells of stand- 
ing on the careening deck within a few 


_ feet of one of the young chaplains, and 


says: “The four chaplains quieted panic, 
forced men ‘frozen’ on the rail toward 
the boats and over the side. They helped 
others adjust their life jackets, and at 
last gave away their own. They them- 
selves had no chance without life jack- 
ets.” Clark speaks of one chaplain’s con- 
tagious laugh, and adds, “I saw him 
force his jacket over the head of a pro- 
testing enlisted man who said,“Damn it, 
I don’t want your jacket!’” He con- 
cludes, “I got over the rail and swam 
away from the ship. I turned and 
watched. The flares now lighted every- 
thing. The bow came up high and she 
slid under. The last I saw of the chap- 


During a lull in hostilities a chaplain 
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says Mass in a foxhole on Iwo 


lains, they were up there praying for 
the. safety of the men.” 

Recently, these four received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross posthumously. 
They worthily represent 8,000 other 
young American clergymen of the three 
faiths who, wearing the uniform of 
their country and their holy emblems, 
share with the servicemen the physical 
ordeals of battle and give to them the 





Chaplain John P. Washington, lost in the 
sinking of the transport “Dorchester” 
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The heroism of war 


chaplains has strengthened re- 
ligion and weakened bigotry, 
not with unity in faith but 






spiritual strength which religion alone 
provides. 

Almost none preaches a selfish par- 
tisan Gospel. Anyone who does should 
be given his ticket home. But I have 
been in all the war theaters, I have met 
personally more than 2,500 chaplains of 
every faith, and I have found just five 
men who needed that ticket. 

The fact that there are few failures in 
the Chaplains Corps is measurably due 
to high eligibility requirements and the 
careful attention given by all faiths and 
churches to acceptance for enlistment 
in the Chaplains Corps. Chaplains are 
selected on a quota basis, each faith and 
each sect or denomination within a faith 
receiving an apportionment based upon 
its total membership. 

Chaplain Chase, of the 26th Regiment 
of the First Division, is a Christian Sci- 
entist. In Tunisia, he was cited and pro- 
moted on the field of battle. I met him 
at the Gafsa Military Cemetery where, 
with Chaplain McAvoy, a Catholic, and 
Chaplain Stone, a Jew, he was helping 
to bury the dead. Later Brigadier Gen- 
eral Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., told me 
of how Chase “disobeyed orders.” When 
Rommel broke through and the First 
Division was in danger of being out- 
flanked, a jeep driver came booming 
down the road with two soldiers in the 
back. All vehicles had been ordered to 
stop when enemy strafing planes came 
over, so the personnel could take cover. 


Ihe planes came now, but this jeep 
kept on going. Roosevelt said, “It slowed 
when the driver saw me, but didn’t 
stop. I jumped on the running board. 
\nd then I recognized Chaplain Chase. 
He pushed the accelerator clear down 
and shouted, ‘I’ve waited six months, 
sir, to get this jeep and I’m not leaving 
it behind now!’ Then he jerked his 
head over his shoulder, and I saw that 
the passengers were wounded enlisted 
men. 

\cain and again in battle stories we 
find the Dorchester note of supreme sac- 
rifice, with chaplains risking and giving 
their lives for their men. Francis L. 
Sampson, Catholic Chaplain’ of the 
Parachute Infantry, was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross in Decem- 
ber 1944. When a small force of his 
organization was compelled to evacuate 
its position, Chaplain Sampson _ re- 
mained behind with fourteen seriously 
wounded men. Enemy artillery fire de- 
molished the house in which the 
wounded were lying. The chaplain ad- 
ministered blood plasma and first aid. 
\s three shells scored direct hits on the 
building, he flung his own body across 
the men in an effort to protect them 
from splinters and flying debris. Then, 
in spite of a second-legree burn, he con- 
tinued to care for his patients. Finally 
a rescue party arrived and the survivors 
were started toward a hospital. Sampson 
went along, and en route gave one of 
the seriously wounded a liter of his own 
blood. 

Iwo Army nurses, Willa A. Hook 
and Juanita Redmond, who were on 
Bataan during the March days of terror 
in 1942, described the- courage of Chap- 
lain William T. Cummings when their 
hospital was bombed. “Suddenly the 
chaplain appeared in our ward. ‘All 
right, boys,’ he called, ‘stay quietly in 
bed or lie still on the floor. I'll pray.’ 
The screams stopped as the prayer be- 
gan. Soon a bomb landed right on the 
ward. Beds swayed and buckled. But 
through it all we could hear Chaplain 
Cummings’ clear voice in prayer. He 
went through to the end, then he turned 
to us and said quietly, ‘All right, you 
take over. Put a tourniquet on my arm.’ 
We saw then that he had been hit.” 

At Salerno, Chaplain Kueman volun- 
ieered his services to a unit that, having 
no chaplain, had not buried its men 
killed in action. Often under machine- 
gun and artillery fire, he refused to per- 
mit anyone to accompany him because 
of the danger involved. For ten days the 
Chaplain carried on his self-appointed 
task, burying forty-seven Allied soldiers 
and ten Germans. He dug the graves 
himself. 

sut of all the front-line chaplains I 
have known, perhaps Dominic Ternan 
in his dying gave the perfect picture of 


‘Christlike devotion to his high calling. 


He knelt by a wounded soldier who 
had asked for a prayer, shielding the 
man with his body. A burst of enemy 
fire struck him in the back, killing him 
instantly. 

One of the most discriminating trib- 
utes to these men of the Cross and 
Tablet comes from Private George 


‘Scheller, who writes to me: “Chaplain 


Stroup is a man’s best buddy over here 
—no one else gets so close to you. We 
can talk to him because he keeps a con- 
fidence. We can open up and tell him 
everything because he understands and 
won't let us down. We would go crazy 
if we couldn’t ‘open up.’” 

In New Guinea I had a talk with 
Lew Ayres, the movie star, who first 
went to a camp for conscientious ob- 
jectors in Oregon, and is now a chap- 
lain’s assistant in the Philippines. No 
man has more completely won the con- 
fidence and regard of enlisted men. He 
said, “My ideals haven’t changed, but I 
had to answer the question, “What are 


sy 


you going to do with your ideals? 





Views on Life 
> Life is... 


what you make it, until somebody 
comes along and makes it worse. 
—ANON. 


a pendulum betwixt a smile and 
tear. —BYRON 


a long headache in a busy street. 
—MASEFIELD 


like playing a violin solo in public 
and learning the instrument as one 


goes on. —BUTLER 





Hundreds of young clergymen facing 
the same question found the Lew Ayres’ 
answer. 

Generally, the senior chaplains are 
Army, Navy, and Marine men. And to 
them goes the credit for making the 
Chaplains Corps in World War IL im- 
measurably more efficient and more 
highly regarded that it was in World 
War I. 

Major General William R. Arnold, 
until recently Chief of Chaplains, spent 
thirty-one years as a priest of his church 
in the uniform of his country. Chap- 
lain Arnold was the first Roman Catho- 
lic Chief of Chaplains, and never has 
the Corps known a fairer, more devoted 
spiritual leader. 

In North Africa I spent several weeks 
with Chaplain’ (Colonel) Roy Parker, 
now on the staff of the Chief in Wash- 
ington. | 


THE ‘ff SIGN 

One afternoon I came with Colone} 
Parker to a combat divisional head. 
quarters. The major general who com. 
manded the division had been the ten 
mate of the chaplain during maneuvers 
in the south before the division went 
overseas. The general told me that he 
had been greatly embarrassed because 
he had been accused of stealing the 
chaplain’s Bibles. “Well, sir,” Parker 
retorted, “imagine my embarrassment 
when I was accused of stealing your 
whisky!” 

In the Southwestern Pacific I visited 
fifteen forward islands with Senior 
Chaplain (Colonel) Ivan L. Bennett, 
General Douglas MacArthur, in speak. 
ing of Chaplain Bennett, said, “He has 
earned the highest honors his county 
could award him.” Perhaps the General 
was thinking of Bennett's first tours of 
forward positions when the malaria. 
swept jungles of New Guinea had not 
yet been tamed. I ran into Bennett in 
Washington this winter. After three 
years he was back on a 30-day leave- 
but only because he needed 147 more 
chaplains! He got them too, and after 
using only five days of his leave was off 
again for the Pacific. 

What is the attitude of commanding 
officers toward the chaplains? Well, not 
all are equally intelligent or co-opera- 
tive, but I have never known one who 
interfered with the chaplain’s spiritual 
mission. Chaplains are not told what 
they are or what they are not to preach. 
Generals Marshall, Somervell, Mac- 
Arthur, and Eisenhower; and Admirals 


“King, Halsey, Kincaid, and Barbey, as 


of my knowledge, have given to the 
Chaplains Corps freedom of action to 
build morale and to give spiritual com- 
fort and guidance to enlisted men. As 
to organizational morale, Lieutenant 
Colonel Arthur T. Sheepe of the 29th 
Division, speaking of his Chaplain, 
Eugene Patrick O'Grady, who was killed 
in action in Normandy, said: “Without 
exaggeration, the greatest single contri- 
bution to the morale of the personnel 
of this battalion has been the work of 
Chaplain O'Grady. He landed on the 
beach on D Day with a rifle company, 
and stayed in or near the front lines 
until he was killed.” 

The latest available figures on chap- 
lains’ casualties show that 42 have been 
killed and 110 wounded. Chaplains 
have won 326 awards and decorations. 

The American serviceman in his own 
thinking has come to believe that he is 
the real peacemaker of this fated hour; 
that in winning the war he is winning 
for himself, and for the children he 
may beget, the chance, the fighting 
chance, to make a decent world. More 
clearly than those who live sheltered 
lives at home, these men on the fighi- 
ing fronts have seen that winning the 
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war and winning the peace are one bat- 
tle. This realism has become for the 
American fighting man the idealism of 
war. Has it softened him? No! He fights 
pravest and dies best for that which he 
loves rather than against those whom 
he hates. Love is the answer—love of 
liberty, love of home—with that dream 
of freedom no man has yet fully real- 
ized but from whose torch the least as 
the greatest lights his candle. 

It is with the dream and with the 
torch and with the lighting of the candle 
that the chaplain has to do. In far, 
strange * places, under every circum- 
stance of conflict, he remains still what 
he was before he left his home church— 
a minister of religion. He rides the in- 
yasion planes and drops with paratroops. 
He drives a bulldozer during an emer- 
gency in the Aleutians. He becomes a 
temporary cook for a hospital in the 
Pacific. He gives his life belt to en- 
listed men, and, praying still for their 
safety, goes down with the ship. He 
leaves a leg at: Cassino and says, “I 
brought it along to give to my men, 
and if I had it back, I would give it 
again.” He is no superman, but he is 
quite a man. 

One of my young friends, Private 
Joseph Engelhardt, Jr., wrote me a let- 
ter from overseas. One Sunday his bat- 
talion was in the field under fire and 
the men were in foxholes. It was im- 
possible for them to answer church call. 
But their chaplain crawled out of the 
foxholes with New Testaments. He had 
marked the passages he thought would 
be helpful, and he said: “Read them, 
, men, and pass them on to the next fox- 
hole.” Engelhardt’s letter concluded: 
“And so when we couldn't go to the 
church, the church came out to us.” 

And it is this deeper note of religion 
that you may hear when you listen for 
it. On every front and in every branch 
of the service I have found religion 
“pure and undefiled.” 

Perhaps harmony, the harmony of 
all faiths within the Chaplains Corps, 
is the most significant religious achieve- 
ment of World War II. 

Will returning soldiers find this at 
home? Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
will not worship in the same churches 
and synagogues, and chaplains of all 
faiths will not officiate before the same 
altars. But unless in peacetime we con- 
tinue the equivalent of the harmony 
which men found in wartime, that har- 
mony which is not uniformity but which 
gives us common ground and holds us 
together in support of a common cause, 
then we may discover that what we have 
won in the war was lost in the peace. 
To this tragedy the chaplain does not 
consent. It would belie his deeds. It 
would dishonor his dead. 








FANS ARE WONDROUS PEOPLE 


OULD you ride in a funeral 

coach in.order to see a horse 
race? When transportation facilities 
broke down at Dublin, Eire, the de- 
termined betters hired a hearse to 
reach the track. You might say that 
the corpses literally came C. O. D. on 
this occasion. 

Sports fans, throughout the world, 
often perform more rare and wonder- 
ful feats than the athletes or competi- 
tors they watch. In Mexico City the 
fans became so irate after a certain 
race that they put fire to ‘the grand- 
stand. They were really burned up 
and so was the grandstand. 

Dartmouth’s twelfth man will go 
down in the history books. When 
Princeton was giving the Big Green 
a going over at Palmer Stadium an 
embattled inebriate from the stands, 
staunchest of the Dartmouth rooters, 
clambered out on the field and took 
his place on the line. Custer’s last 
stand was never more heroic. The 
gendarmes did not regard the twelfth 
man in such a noble light and he was 
put out—like a candle. 

When Hilda visits Ebbets Field, 
and she does it for every home game, 
spectators divide their attention even- 
ly between her and the Dodgers. 
Hilda’s noisy cowbell and her rau- 
cous vocal razzberries could almost 
raise the dead. In many cases they 
do—the Dodgers. 

The original One-Eyed Connolly 
was a gate-crasher who never paid his 
way into a sporting event. Once, at 
a Coney Island fight, it appeared that 
his matchless record might be broken. 
But a Connolly never surrenders. 
There was a skylight directly over the 
ring. Just before the fight was about 
to start a brick crashed through to 
the canvas. It was a calling card from 
One-Eyed Connolly. His audacious 
maneuver won the heart of the pro- 
moters and he was invited in, free 
of charge. 

When Joe Louis boxes, one Papa 


Dee attends, dressed in uniforms to 
match the occasion. Papa Dee travels 
all over for the contests and his out- 
landish accouterments startle all be-— 
holders. And they are changed for 
each bout. 

Few people were left in Beacon, 
N. Y., the night that Mario Bettina 
fought a championship affair in Mad- 
ison Square Garden some years ago. 
Practically all adults came en masse 
to watch Bettina. Maybe, the 5,000 
of them were under the spell of Bet- 
tina’s manager, Johnny Grippo, the 
noted hypnotist. 

One of the most astonishing fans 
in history was “Evil-Eye Finkle.” He 
had a reputation for staring a fighter 
into defeat. Superstitious managers 
would pay “Evil-Eye Finkle” to look 
at an opponent. Others would pay 
him to stay away. He was one of the 
oddest fans of all time. 

In the early days of six-day racing 
in New York many spectators would 
come the first day and never leave 
the place. They finally had to insti- 
tute a rule to clean the arena every 
morning, thus ejecting the ardent 
fans, if only for hygienic reasons. 

Soccer referees in South America 
and in Europe have been badly hurt 
and, in some instances, killed by out- 
raged fans. At one stage, pop bottles 
in the Ebbets Field outfield were al- 
most as popular as trees in Brooklyn. 

You might not think that chess 
would draw fans but in Russia more 
than 100,000 will watch a week’s play. 
Results are blared throughout the 
country and fans await the results 
with all the eagerness of Americans 
at the World Series. Chess fans in 
Russia not only watch the matches 
on giant boards in a large opera house 
seating 20,000, but also wear radio 
earphones so as to listen to a running 
commentary on the play. 

Who said that sports fans are not 
as amazing as the contestants they 
come to see? 

. PAUL GARDNER 

















CIVIL LIFE IN WARTIME 
GERMANY 

By Max Seydewitz. 448 pages. Viking 
$3.50 
the author, a German Socialist and for- 
mer Member of the Reichstag, has lived 
since 1933 in Czechoslovakia, Norway, 
and Sweden. He has gathered from the 
German press and radio and all other 
available sources a. great wealth of in- 
formation on his topic and has pre- 
sented it in the pages of this book with 
great objectivity and in an interesting 
manner. The book contains more facts 
and fewer hearsay stories of the doubt- 
ful kind than any similar book the re- 
viewer knows. Although most of the 
facts and developments described have 
been known to serious students of Ger- 
man affairs, it is good to have them 
together in one volume. 

Catholic readers will be pleased with 
the fact that Catholic anti-Nazi opposi- 
tion is described accurately and sympa- 
thetically though Herr Seydewitz was 
known to be violently anti-Catholic be- 
fore 1933. One might perhaps like to 
find in such a book more information 
about the situation of the Catholic 
Church and the Protestant Churches un- 
der the Hitler regime, but the author 
deserves respect for his obvious reluc- 
tance to venture too far into fields of 
which he cannot claim expert knowl- 
edge. He states correctly that “the active 
opposition is in part political and in 
part religious” (p. 426) and that “the 
Nazi hostility to religion has. resulted in 
a softening of differences between 
Catholics and Protestants so that they 
fight for religious freedom in common” 
(p. 427). 


Press. 


While this is undoubtedly a valuable 


addition to the literature on Nazi Ger- 
many and will probably remain for a 
long time a useful book of reference, 
Max Seydewitz has failed completely to 
prove his main thesis that Germany 
would “be transformed into a truly 
democratic state . . . most surely if, after 
the annihilation of National Socialist 
dictatorship, the forward-looking ma- 
jority of the German people were al- 
lowed to work out the destiny of the 
country free from outside intervention, 
and t© build it up according to their 
own desires” (p. 440). The factual part 
of the book does not prove this. It shows 


ooks 


that in spite of enormous difficulties on 
the home front and in spite of strong 
opposition against some aspects of the 
regime, the power of the Nazis over the 
German people has never been seriously 
endangered and that there has never 
been a political underground movement 
of any importance in the Reich. The 
book leaves the reader as puzzled as be- 
fore about the difficulties and intricacies 
of the German problem. 
WILHELM SOLZBACHER 


REPORT FROM RED CHINA 
By Harrison Forman. 250 
Henry Holt and Company. $3.00 

The Communists, both here and in 

China, are masters at propaganda. The 

author tells us about a rather curious 

form of propaganda which the Com- 
munist guerrillas in Red China use ef- 
fectively against the Japanese. He calls 
it “the shouting assault.” It operates as 
follows: A group of Chinese guerrillas 
ease their way in the dark within mega- 
phone range of a Jap blockhouse. Then 
they shout, and shout, and shout! Inter- 
mittently they fire off a few rounds of 
fire-crackers, and then shout some more. 
It is not too clear why the Japs surren- 
der. Possibly they become totally ex- 
hausted by so much hot air and noise, 
but they just quit. Could it be that Har- 
rison: Forman is using this same Com- 
munist tactic of “shouting propaganda” 
to the American public? Report from 

Red China is clearly partisan propa- 

ganda. 

In line with this “shouting propagan- 
da,” Mr. Forman noisily hammers away 
at the thesis that the Communist soldiers 
are about the only ones fighting the Japs 
in China. He states: “In seven years of 
war, the Communists have fought over 
92,000 battles. They have killed and 
wounded 1,100,000 Japanese and pup- 
pets. They have suffered over 400,000 
casualties.” After the noise subsides, we 
are able to figure out that this means an 
average of less than twelve Jap casual- 
ties and less than five Red casualties in 
each battle. Great battles, indeed! All 
of which fire and fury boomerangs back 
to support Lin Yutang’s main conten- 


pages. 


. tion, in his Vigil of a Nation, that the 


Chinese Communist army is fighting, 
not the Japs, but Chinese soldiers of the 
National Army; that they are sabotaging 
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China’s war against Japan and are col. 
laborating with the enemy. 

In an effort to sell Red China t 
America, Correspondent Forman asserts 
that the Communist regime has the sup. 


port of the people of those parts; that. 


it is not Communist, but democratic and 
encourages private enterprise. This is 
not the way I heard it. I have read re. 
ports from Red China written by an 
American correspondent who was with 
Mr. Forman. On every count these re. 
ports contradict Mr. Forman’s picture 
of Red China. . 

Here is another angle to Mr. Forman’s 
trip to Red China. Fifteen correspond. 
ents traveled to Yenan, headquarters of 
Chinese Communist-controlled area, to 
take a look-see. All presumably saw the 
same things. They came back and wrote 
their individual reports on what they 
saw and heard. Ten of the correspond- 
ents made violently adverse reports on 
the Communist regime there. Five cor- 
respondents, Forman, Stein, Epstein, 
Votaw, Prosenko, reported favorably. 
Hence, Harrison Forman’s report is at 
best a minority opinion. It is tinged 
with more than a little bitterness against 
the Chungking Government. 

RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


WHAT TO DO WITH JAPAN 
By Wilfred Fleisher. 178 pages. Dow 
bleday, Doran and Company. $2. 
Wilfred Fleisher lived in Japan for al- 
most a quarter of a century and is con- 
sidered particularly well qualified to 
write about Japanese problems because 
during most of his adult life he was a 
newspaperman working in the capital 
of the Empire. It is therefore of particu- 
lar interest to find that the author of 
this new book is staunchly opposed to 
doing away with the Imperial dynasty, 
or to having the United Nations victors 
attempt to destroy the myth of divine 

descent. ‘ 
Mr. Fleisher, in What To Do With 
Japan, urges that only chaos and bitter 
ness would result in Japan if the mon- 
archy is destroyed and a more liberal 
form of government set up. Such a 
policy, he is convinced, would result 
only in arousing a fanatical loyalty on 
the part of the Japanese people, and a 
determination to restore the throne as 
soon as possible; However, he advocates 
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an early forced abdication of Hirohito, 
and then dhaving the Crown Prince 
placed on the throne under a regency, 
or elevating to authority some other 
male member of the dynasty. Then he 
believes that in a score of years or so 
the Japanese people themselves may, 
without violence, depose their ruler and 
voluntarily set up a republic. 

Military occupation, ruthless disarma- 
ment of Japan, destruction of all indus- 
try which might be the basis for future 
rearmament, and stripping Japan of all 
territories she has won by force or by 
guile during the last half century; are 
other measures which Mr. Fleisher’s new 
book advocates strongly. 

The writer favors leniency to the 
Japanese people, at least in such matters 
as trade and in the development of light 
industries. He believes that their stand- 
ard of living must be gradually raised 
above the level that existed before war 
rationing was begun and points out 
that only a prosperous Japan can be a 
peacefully minded Japan. 

The book contains a particularly valu- 
able appendix, consisting of documents 
and state papers pertaining to the Far 
East, and these range, in chronology, 
from the Atlantic Charter to the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. ‘ 

HALLETT ABEND 


RUSSIA IS NO RIDDLE 

By Edmund Stevens. 300 pages. 

Greenberg Publishers. $3.00 
This is a report on Russia from the days 
of Mr. Churchill’s first visit to Moscow 
inthe autumn of 1942 until the end of 
1944. It is written by a man who went 
to Russia and fell in love with a Russian 
girl and simultaneously with Russia. Al- 
most no dark spot has been noticed by 
him in the Russian picture. From his 
book, the reader could riever guess that 
millions of Russians are detained in 
concentration camps because they do not 
agree with one or another phase of 
Stalin’s policy; he never could guess that 
no word can be freely uttered, still less 
published, in that immense country. In 
the quarrel between Russia and Poland, 
right is, in Mr. Stevens’ opinion, entire- 
ly on Russia’s side, and the Poles are 
foolish people who do not understand 
that they will receive, on the part of the 
Russians, the best possible treatment. 

Nevertheless, the book is not entirely 
lacking in value. Very interesting, for 
instance, is the tale of Kharkov under 
German occupation, written on the basis 
of interviews with survivors. It appears 
that collaboration with the Germans 
was not unknown in Russia, as many 
admirers pretend, Highly informative 
also is the chapter on life in Rumania 
under Soviet occupation. There is an in- 
teresting chapter on the revival of re- 
ligion which ends with the following 


significant statement: “The social stigma 
had been so completely removed from 
religious observances that even the 
daughter of Marshal Ivan Konev, Red 
Army idol, could afford to be married 
in church.” 

In spite of its pretentious title, the 
book solves no riddles. In fact, as indi- 
cated above, it fails to touch upon many 
of the puzzling aspects of Russian life 
and policy. At least some of the author's 
interpretations of Soviet foreign policy 
seem to be contradicted by the course 
of events since the completion of his 
book. Mr. Stevens is at his best not as 
an unbiased reporter on the Soviet sys- 
tem but when he gives lively and inter- 
esting accounts of life and people in 
wartime Russia. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 
THE GENERALS AND 
THE ADMIRALS 
Biographies by the Editors of News- 
week. Portraits by. T. H. Chamber- 
lain. 64 pages. The Devin-Adair 

Company. $4.50 
As seldom have the names of 
leaders of armies aad task forces become 
by-words on the lips of a nation at war 
—Patton and his phenomenal Third 
Army in Germany, Bradley, MacArthur; 
Nimitz, Halsey, Kinkaid of the Navy; 
or Waesche of the Coast Guard and 
Vandegrift of the Marines. These 
names are known to all. Yet this is the 
first book to come out in this war that 
treats solely of our military and naval 
leaders. 

The biographies of thirty generals 
and admirals, together with a full-page 
drawing of each by T. H. Chamberlain, 
appear in the present large-size volume. 
This is to be followed by a second vol- 
ume now in preparation. The biogra- 
phies are informative and entertainingly 
presented. The character and traits of 
each subject are presented, his back- 
ground and achievements related. The 
value of this book for reference is ob- 
vious. HARLAND KIRSCH 


before 


THE YOUNG JEFFERSON 
1743—1789 
By Claude G. Bowers. 544 pages. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.75 
In 1925 Ambassador Claude G. Bowers 
published Jefferson and Hamilton, in 
1936 Jefferson in Power. And now he 
presents what is chronologically the first 
volume of the trilogy. And a volume of 
sound scholarship and solid reading 
it is. 

He gives us Jefferson’s youth in Vir- 
ginia of the eighteenth century, his for- 
mative years at William and Mary, his 
entry into the fields of law and politics. 
These were the years when Jefferson’s 
political philosophy and social theories 
began to be formulated. The process is 
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painstakingly traced by Mr. Bowers with 
a wealth of incidents and substantial 
documentation. 

At the age of thirty, Jefferson was al- 
ready an outstanding legal figure in Vir- 
ginia, a leader in the House of Burgessés, 
and a married man. The following year 
he was a national figure upon the pub- 
lication in England of his Summary 
View of the Rights of British America. 
At the age of thirty-three he was chosen 
by the Continental Congress to draft 
the Declaration of Independence. Con- 
sidering the accomplishments of the 
young Jefferson, the point is well made 
that had he died in his thirties, he 
would still be counted among the great 
who founded America. 

The chapters on Jefferson’s diplomatic 
sojourn in Paris are especially enlight- 
ening for an understanding of the es- 
tablishment of our foreign policy. And 
yet, the book is by no means merely a 
narrative of achievement. The human 
Jefferson emerges as a man who loved 
his home, his family, his friends—a_Jet- 
ferson whose personal and public figure 
is very unlike the Jefferson presented 
by some biographers whom Bowers can 
scarcely find words caustic enough to 
berate. The record is here, and Bowers, 
if at times partisan, has nonetheless pre- 
sented an authoritative and thorough 
work. MARION DUDLEY ATHERTON 


THE BOND OF PEACE 

By Michael Kent. 170 pages. Bruce 

Publishing Company. $2.00 
The Chinese philosopher, Lin Yutang, 
has called Europe “the focus of infection 
on this earth.” This book by the author 
of The Mass of Brother Michel is con- 
cerned with the reasons. Its recurrent 
motif is somber prediction of World 
War III unless the nations return to 
Catholicity. 

Analyzing modern misdirections, the 
book contrasts today’s precarious balance 
with medieval stability. From the tenth 
century to the sixteenth, Europe knew 
international peace founded on spiritual 
unity. Luther’s revolt made each man 
arbiter of truth, and the evolution of 
four centuries has now molded morals 
to expediency. Moreover, political phil- 
osophies inherent in the revolt have 
shaped modern Europe. Peace is the 
product of personal charity applied to 
all relationships: it is everyone’s respon- 
sibility. The author poiniedly remarks 
today’s need is not world consciousness 
but rather, world conscience. The tra- 
gedy is, how can such a conscience be 
developed since Luther wrested objec- 
tive spiritual truth from millions? 

The turning of the years has produced 
Hitler and Nazism. Extracts from Lu- 
ther’s and Hitler’s speeches, purposely 
left unidentified, make the latter's 
spiritual ancestry startlingly plain. A key 
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is supplied in the Appendix but the 
reader without consulting it would find 
it difficult to assign authorship. 

Documented from wide sources, this 
penetrating and persuasive book warns 
of the threat of World War III brood- 
ing over peace conferences. Its solution 
is so fundamental that it may seem revo- 
lutionary to many, but the conclusions 
are as succinct as its style. Europe had 
the Faith and lost it, and with it peace, 
because as the author states: “No states- 
man is capable of effecting a compromise 
between these discordant philosophies 
(Protestantism, atheism, paganism, ag- 
nosticism): a compromise strong enough, 
that is, to stand up under the strain of 
the next aggressor who threatens world 
peace. Such an aggressor can only be 
controlled by nations solidly united 
against him, and union can never be 
ichieved while nations remain spiritual- 
ly divided.” : 

The Bond of Peace is a book to be 
read and pondered in these days of war 
when thoughts are turned to peace. It 
will serve as an excellent help to form 
criteria for judging the efficacy of peace 
moves which are limited to territorial 
ind economic adjustments. 

CAROLYN E. SPENCER 


FATHER THEOBALD MATHEW 
By Patrick Rogers. 189 pages. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50 

In the course of his career as a preacher 

of total abstinence Father Mathew ad- 

ministered the pledge to no less than 
seven million people in Ireland, Scot- 
land, England, and the United States. 

His success in this phase of his life's 

work made him a prominent figure in 

Europe and America, but this was not 

all of his labor. He was an indefatigable 

worker among the poor in the city of 

Cork, an untiring confessor, an organi- 

zer of reading rooms and adult classes 

for people who were without any other 
opportunities for education, a courage- 
ous nurse in a cholera epidemic, an un- 
flagging distributor of food supplies in 
the great potato famine, and withal for 
twenty-nine years a provincial in his 
religious order. Certainly he gave him- 
self, his talents, and his strength in the 
service of others. When the course of 
his life on earth was finished he faced 
his judgment having labored entirely for 

Christ because all he did was for others. 

Father Rogers’ life of Father Mathew 
is most sympathetic, and at the same 
time most discerning. He does not neg- 
lect to tell his faults along with his 
virtues, and his failures with his suc- 
cesses. It isn’t pleasant reading, because 

Father Mathew’s lot was not cast among 

the pleasant people and surroundings of 

this life. He lived among the poor and 
the downtrodden, and for the little ones 
of his Divine Master. But it is an inspir- 


ing life, and no one can read it without 
absorbing stimulation from it. It must be 
read with a Christian mind because here 
was a man who according to a con- 
temporary observer was one who “has 
wiped more tears from the face of wom- 
en than any other being on the globe 
but the Lord Jesus.” 
PETER QUINN, C.P. 


THIS—MY LAND 

K. M. Joyce-Prendergast. 143 pages. 

M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 5s 
Here is an instance in which the title 
of a noyel unhestitatingly states its 
theme. The land in question is Irish and 
its proud owner a widow in her fifties. 
It is an old, indestructible theme, and 
while it is sung here with a passion typi- 
cally Irish and in prose that is often 
rhythmic and beautiful, that song is 


marred by repetition and an inadequate © 


plot. 

Jane Regan’s two interests are her 
land and family, which, in keeping with 
the Catholic background, include both 


- a priest and a prodigal. On the whole, 


the characters are well drawn, particu- 
larly those of Jane and the parish priest, 
Father O'Donoghue. There is plenty of 
material here for honest drama, but 
most readers would object to a melodra- 
matic series of catastrophies and a too 
conveniently arranged happy ending. 
One is also hard put to justify the in- 
clusion of a prologue which states noth- 
ing that is not said many times in the 
course of the story. 

Most likely, it is the brevity of the 
novel—perhaps one should say “‘novel- 
ette”—which makes the mechanics of the 
story so obvious. Greater length would 
have provided more opportunity for 
subtlety and variety. However, This— 
My Land is a welcome contrast to so 
many of our present-day novels about 
the land which seem to be concerned 
chiefly with the land as dirt. 

GENEVIEVE WRIGHT STEIGER 


THE SELECTED WORK OF 
TOM PAINE 

Edited by Howard Fast. 338 pages. 

Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $3.50 
Through the popularity of his book, 
Citizen Tom Paine, Mr. Fast may have 
created a demand for a sample of the 
more representative of Paine’s writings. 
Evidently that is the reason underlying 
the publication of this edition of selec- 
tions of Paine’s works: Common Sense, 
The Crisis Papers, The Rights of Man, 
The Age of Reason, and the much-dis- 
cussed though seldom read Letter to 
Washington. Each of the selections is 
commented on by Mr. Fast, the back- 
ground given, the effect on Americans 
traced; and his verdict of Paine is that 
“as a pamphleteer, he has no equal... . 
He was a good man and a great man— 
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one who will be remembered long afte 
those who attacked and slandered him 
are dead and forgotten.” 

Perhaps Paine was a good man. Per 
haps he was even a great man. Certainly 
his influence on the Revolution and 
American politics was profound. Buy 
surely a lack of enthusiasm for his worth 
as a philosopher can be excused. Like 
so many deists of his time, Paine was 
woefully misguided, as witness his illogi- 
cal discussion of revelation and religion 
and Christ in The Age of Reason, or his 
remarks in Common Sense. 

It is this warped judgment and nar. 
row outlook that vitiates much of what 
Paine wrote. RAYMOND DURRELL 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
By Ysabel F. Rennie. 438 pages. 
Macmillan Company. $4.00 

Ysabel Rennie’s book will dispel a 

great deal of the ignorance and assump. 

tions that usually characterize opinion 
on Argentina in the United States 

Somehow or other we assume the po 

litical and economic history and _ the 

problems of our sister republic parallel 
our own. Nothing could be further from 
the truth, and to this reviewer the chief 
merit of Mrs. Rennie’s book is that she 
makes us see Argentina as it actually 
has been from the founding of the re- 

public in 1853. 

From the very beginning there has 
been an economic and social conflict 
between Buenos Aires, the main center 
of population, and the interior prov- 
inces. A landed oligarchy was estab 
lished early, and it has been the men 
who owned the land who set up an 
order upon which their wealth was 
based. Great portions of the native pop- 
ulation as well as immigrants have been 
excluded from participation in national 
life. Political fraud has been so wide- 
spread that only one national election 
in the history of the Republic has been 
free. Foreign capital exploited the 
country and denied to it anything like 
economic sovereignty. All these prob 
lems and conflicts came to a head during 
the years 1930-43 and then came the 
nationalist revolution. 

The nationalist revolution of 1943 
occupies the last chapters of the book. 
The treatment of its causes and aims is 
intelligent and objective. There is not 
space to detail all this, but it is evident 
that the army officers were not mere 
tools of the Axis powers. They are out 
to form a corporative state on strictly 
national grounds. Whether they are 
right or will be successful are other 
questions. 

We liked The Argentine Republic be- 
cause it has none of the hysterics which 
pervades so much of what we hear and 
read of Argentina today. 

GABRIEL GORMAN, CP. 
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afte | rE APOSTOLATE OF 
3 PUBLIC OPINION 
By Felix A. Morlion, O.P. 233 pages. 
Center of Information Pro Deo. 
tala ; Paper $1.25 
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estab- . of the Sacred Heart 

Since Father Morlion holds that “most devote themselves to caring for the sick nity to study for the Order, Lack opportu: 
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tember first, and to assure their clients and friends of the continuance of the 


are pleased to announce their thirty-eighth season, from July first to Sep- | 
high standards which have won their confidence and co-operation. 


The camps, each on its own lake, a mile apart, comprise an estate of sixteen 
* hundred acres at twenty-three hundred feet altitude, and are at Livingston 
Manor, in the Catskill Mountains, New York State. 


Through happy, healthful yet gracious living and wholesome companionship, 
each camper should bring home a quickened sense of spiritual values and of 
beauty in nature as well as a greater love of fair play and of tolerance toward | 


At no time have the values learned at a good camp been. more needed than 
they are today, when our chief concern should be the spiritual, moral, and 
physical training of the youth who will shape the postwar world. 


Our Lady of Lourdes Camp and Camp Acadia are primarily educational 


projects planned for the development of the whole child, in order that each 
may worthily fulfill the highest ideals of Catholic life. 


Kindly refer interested people to the 


Reverenp Joun H. Manoney, D.D., Director 


\ brochure will be sent gladly upon request. The tuition for the season is $275.00. 
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| ‘NOT MERELY.CAMPING, BUT A WAY OF LIFE” 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES CAMP FOR GIRLS 
AND 


CAMP ACADIA FOR BOYS 








New York 51, N. Y. 




















CAMP NOTRE DAME 
LAKE SPOFFORD, N. H. 


Second oldest Catholic boys’ camp in America 
Massive New Dining@ Recreation Halls 
Rates: 
$175. per nine-week season. $22. per week 
Free transportation within a 200 mile radius 
For Further information write: 

JOHN E. CULLUM 


CAMP NOTRE DAME 
State-Capitol Bldg. Union City, New Jersey 


CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 

DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 
a new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate themselves for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply to 
Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.C.J., Pro- 
vincial Mother House, 1214 Kavanaugh Place, 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee, Wis., or to Reverend 
Mother Superior, Carmel D.C,J., St. Agnes Home, 
10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Mo, 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


youes women desiring to devote their lives to the 

service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
onthe = vited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at Y HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y 

















VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Religious Life are 
invited to write for ineconing booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published by The Sisters of 
the Love of Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary’s Priory, 
270 Government St., Victoria, B.C., Canada. 
Candidetes seeking admission to the Novitiate 
cre welcome. There is no age limit. 

















THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS, 


under the inspiration of the gentile Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and peor that souls may be brought to toe 
They also Save missions in China. Candidates 

sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write — 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Francis Convent Springfield. Illinois 











SISTERS OF REPARATION 
; of the 
CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendless may write to 
REV. MOTHER JOSEPHA, 

143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 
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ment House was established; many 
strikes took place, including the famous 
Dockers’ Strike in which Cardinal Man. 
ning intervened. With the spread of 
Darwinism and Spencer's writings, the 
modern deification of science was groy. 
ing apace. Even Catholic religious opin- 
ion (somewhat fully and sympathetically 
given in the book) was very much tinged 
by the idea of the inevitability of 9 
called natural economic laws, and lacked 
a clearcut appraisal of the demands of 
social justice. The political power of the 
working classes was beginning to be 
realized, and more extended educational 
facilities for them were discussed. As the 
author says: “The attitude of the domi- 
nant minority toward the majority un- 
derwent another shift when the majority 


were regarded not only as the Poor and: 


as Labour but as the People” (p. 94), 
Social historians and sociologists will 
certainly welcome this scholarly, well- 
documented, well-planned, and readable 
work. But it is not just a social history 
with the carefully collected and sifted 
facts one would expect from the co-au- 
thor of the famous Middletown sociolo- 
gical study of sixteen years ago. It is a 
penetrating analysis of the worst features 
of capitalism, and of the factors which 
led England to change some of these 
conditions several decades before the 
United States essayed an analogous 
change. Those interested in England's 
attitude toward Ireland and in the land 
question will find useful information in 
this book. For those unaware of the 
power of the “cake of custom” it will 
furnish a revealing amount of evidence 
on the slowness of change in ideas, on 
the frequent discrepancies between a 
person’s philosophy of life and the ap- 
plication of it to modern conditions, 
and on the interplay of material and 
psychological factors in bringing about 
social change. EVA J. ROSS 


PHILADELPHIA: 
EXPERIMENT 

By Struthers Burt. 396 pages. Dow 

bleday, Doran and Company. $3.75 
Struthers Burt’s most recent book is 
something new by way of history—the 
biography of a great city. It is a pleas 
ant, readable book filled with vivid per- 
sonalities and scenes and incidents from 
the past that stamp themselves on the 
memory. Whether or not this_is an au- 
thentic way to write history cannot be 
discussed, for the writer has disclaimed 
any such intention. He wanted to write 
the story of a city he had early learned 
to love and never really left, though 
much of his mature life has been spent 
away from it. 

Anyone who has ever lived in Phila- 
delphia or felt its charm from a distance 
will be grateful for this book. Philadel- 
phia is one of the few cities of our coun- 
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to maintain a character of its own. 
In spite of haphazard growth, its wide 
streets, mellow brick houses, little parks 
and squares, and beautiful old churches 
remain today very much as they were in 
the eighteenth century. Quaker influ- 
ence is still strong. 

The author has had a wide experience 
of this section of the country; he knows 
the surrounding counties, especially 
Chester County with its low blue hills 
in the distance, and the rich farming 
district about Lancaster with its old 
stone farmhouses and barns and its little 
towns that are scrubbed clean every 
morning. At the age of fifteen he took 
a position as reporter with the Philadel- 
phia Times. That gave him a chance to 
feel the character of the town and to 
study its past. He has read old diaries 
and pamphlets and broadsides and news- 
papers and plays, and his references to 
them are always interesting if not al- 
ways pertinent. 

This record is marred somewhat by 
the writer's style, which is mannered 
and lush and at times flippant with a 
fippancy that doesn’t come off. Good 
as the book is, the reader cannot help 
feeling that Philadelphia deserves a 
much better one. Hybrid forms of writ- 
ing nearly always run into snags. To 
please and nothing more this book 
would have to achieve a sustained light- 
essay style; whereas to give us authentic 
history the author would have to unify 
his reading and keep the style from get- 
ting in the way of a ready understand- 
ing. This book falls somewhere between 
the two defects so that some of its use- 
fulness and pleasure is destroyed. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE 


QQ SHORT NOTICES RR 


THE CHILD AND THE EMPEROR. By 
Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. 70 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. This is a legend which 
tells of a journey made by Jesus, who is 
called the Child throughout. With Joseph 
of Arimathea and his friend, Stephen, the 
Child goes to Rome. There is a meeting 
With the Emperor under dramatic circum- 
stances. Though a legend, an underlying 
spiritual truth and a Christian conception 
of history are taught in a manner attractive 
to the young. 


PALESTRINA. By Charles Angoff. 64 
pages. Bernard Ackerman, Inc. $1.50. This is 
a brief biography of the great musician who 
has been called “Savior of Church Music.” 
The whole span of Palestrina’s eventful ca- 
reer is here reduced to the dimensions of a 
short, readable story. 


THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF ‘THE 
REFORMATION. By George O’Brien. 194 
pages. Newman Book Shop. $2.50 The reap- 
pearance of this essay on economics, which 
has been out of print since 1923, will be 
Welcomed by all interested in the field it 
covers. Mr. O'Brien’s purpose is to show 


“the effects of the Reformation on economic 
thought and theory.” Clearly and concisely 
he traces the development of capitalism and 
socialism from theological doctrines intro- 
duced by the Reformers. A fine volume on 
a very important subject. 


THE MAN NEAREST TO CHRIST. By 
F. L. Filas, S.J. 217 pages. Bruce Publishing 
Co, $2.50. This is a scholarly and well-docu- 
mented work presenting “a summary of all 
available knowledge, of a scientifically ac- 
credited and popular nature, concerning St. 
Joseph and the growth of devotion to him.” 
Father Filas’ excellent treatise will supply a 
basis for an intelligent devotion to and love 
for the Patron of the Universal Church. 


THE COMET OF 1577. By C. Doris Hell- 
man, Ph.D, 488 pages. Columbia University 
Press. $6.00. Observations of the comet of 
1577 mark an important period in the his- 
tory of astronomical science. Theories 
occasioned by these observations with im- 
proved instruments prepared the way for 
the acceptance of new ideas not only about 
comets but also for the teaching of Coper- 
nicus. Dr. Hellman’s work is for specialists, 
for whom she has prepared an accurate and 
exhaustive bibliographical study on the 
theory of comets up to 1577 and the litera- 
ture inspired by the comet of that year. 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY. By Rt. 
Rev. Hugh Blunt. 183 pages. Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $1.75. Monsignor Blunt modestly 
subtitles his work, ‘““Thoughts on the Works 
of Mercy.” It is much more than that. The 
author deals with the history as well as the 
practice of the spiritual and corporal works 
of mercy. Such a discussion of the works of 
mercy is timely and inspiring, coming as it 
does when war-shattered humanity so sorely 
needs men and women who practice the 
teaching of Christ, “as long as you did it to 
one of these my least brethren, you did it 
to me.” 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMA- 
NAC, 800 pages. St. Anthony Guild Press. 
$1.00. The 1945 edition of the Catholic Al- 
manac is even better than past editions. It 
is an invaluable source of information and 
ready reference on the doctrine, history, 
and work of the Church. There is also in- 
formation on a wide variety of subjects of 
general interest. 


REVIEWERS 

HALLETT ABEND, author of Treaty Ports, 
Ramparts of the. Pacific, Pacific Charter, 
etc., was a correspondent in the Far East 
for over a decade and a half. 

N. ELizABETH MONROF, Ph.D., author of 
The Novel and Society, is Professor of Eng- 
lish at Brooklyn College. 

Eva J. Ross, B.Com. (Lond.), A.C.LS., 
Ph.D., author of Fundamental Sociology, A 
Survey of Sociology, What Is Economics?, 
etc., is on the faculty of Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C. 

WILHELM) SOLzBACHER, Ph.D., author, 
traveler, lecturer, once leader in the Ger- 
man Youth Movement, is now Secretary of 
Research at the Center of Information Pro 
Deo in New York City. 

N. S. TiMASHEFF, Ph.D., author of Re- 
ligion in Soviet Russia, etc., formerly of the 
Poly-Technical Institute of Petrograd, is 
Professor of Sociology at Fordham Univer- 
sity. 














For 
May Reading 


THE SCHOOL OF 
MARY 
By John A. Kane 
A delightful book which tells in two 
score chapters Our Lady’s place in 
the Divine plan. 266 pp., $2.00 


OUR LADY GOES 
A-MAYING 


By 
Mother Mary Paula Williamson 
R.C. 


A Maytime fantasy for the little 
ones, daintily bound and illustrated 
in two colors. 72 pp., $1.00 


Dept. 4-631 
St. Anthony Guild Press 


Paterson 3, New Jersey 

















YOU WOULDNT 
DENY ME THAT 


By Victor J. Donovan, C.P. 


The True Story of 
Lt. George A. McGowan 
Acclaimed “one of the most 
moving accounts of man’s 
reaction to the horrors of 

war ever written.” 





10c a copy—$1.00 a dozen 
(Special Price for Large Lots) 


Send Orders and Remittances to: 
Rev. Victor J. Donovan, C.P. 


P. ©. Box 24 








Jamaica 1, N. Y. 











FELLOWS, give 
your country a 
"BEST" service! 


Train boys and young men 
to be God-fearing citizens. 
Only such make and keep a 
country *‘GOODI"' 


Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
specialize in this service! 





If sincerely interested in 
being a Religious Brother 


High School Graduates, 
High School Students, 
Eighth Grade Students, 


This is 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
(up te age of 23) 


Reverend Brother Recruiter 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart 


METUCHEN, New Jersey 
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in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


The Ballad and the Source by Rosa- 
mond Lehmann 

> Rebecca was ten years old when the 
elderly Mrs. Jardine came to live near- 
by and invited the child and her sister 
to tea. Rebecca’s parents, who seemed 
to know this newcomer to the neighbor- 
hood, would have liked to refuse to let 
their daughters go, but Mrs. Jardine 
had a way of making the most recalci- 
trant people do as she wished. 

She fascinated Rebecca, this exquisite, 
gracefully articulate, and masterful 
woman. But glancing hints suggested 
that she might not be just as she ap- 
peared. So Rebecca, a remarkably pa- 
tient and retentive ,listener, sought the 
truth and got it piecemeal from a num- 
ber of people, even, obliquely, from 
Mrs. Jardine herself. The truth was that, 
behind the manipulated charm and the 
musical speech, Mrs. Jardine was a mon- 
ster of selfishness. When a young wife 
and mother, she deserted her husband 
and daughter to live with an artist. Her 
later attempts to kidnap, then merely 
to see, her child were thwarted by her 
outraged husband. Thereafter she pur- 
sued two interwoven careers: the first, 
of self-justification and self-glorification 
at the expense of all others; the second, 
of systematically destroying the family 
she had abandoned. 

Her story is unfolded with inching 
slowness which is charged with suspense. 
The only unconvincing feature of it is 
its narrative device. That a child of ten 
could be so perceptive, so adroit in 
drawing the right conclusion from a 
weedy mass of testimony, and so readily 
accepted as a confidant by her elders, 
may be questioned. But there is no ques- 
tioning the holding power of this piti- 
less exposition of cold wickedness or .the 
beauty, sometimes superlative, of the 
style in which all the nuances of the 
novel are set forth. 

(Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.75) 


The Folded Leaf by William Maxwell 
> Novels of adolescence are as common 
and as similar as dandelions. Mr. Max- 
well’s is different and superior in the 
discernment which marks it, the unob- 


trusive deftness with which, in the main, 
it is plotted and articulated, and the 
unencumbered distinction of its writ- 
ing. 

Lymie Peters is the puny son of a 
sadly sporty widower. A good student, 
he is out of the high school social swim 
because of his awkwardness and difh- 
dence. He strikes up a friendship with 
Spud Latham, a personable and appar- 
ently surly athlete. Lymie is lonely be- 
cause, since his mother’s death, he has 
had no real home; Spud is lonely be- 
cause the city, to which his family has 
just moved after another of his father’s 
business failures, is cramping and alien. 
The Lathams informally adopt Lymie. 
This gives him the first semblance of 
security and happiness he has known in 
years, and cheers the Lathams despite 
their reduced circumstances. The two 
ill-matched friends are inseparable until, 
at college, they are estranged over a girl 
whom they both love and who loves 
both of them. A near-tragedy, brought 
on by hatred and despair, carries Lymie, 
at least, over the frontier of adulthood. 

Precise understatement is the delicate- 
ly employed tool for telling this natur- 
ally flowing and affecting story with its 
lifelike characters, of various sorts and 
ages and circumstances, and its subtly 
explored and recreated background. Un- 
fortunate flaws in the inexorably mount- 
ing narrative are the Freudian overtones 
and (in some places) comments and the 
doubtfully credible, somewhat forced 
dénouement. 

(Harper. $2.50) 


Take Three Tenses by Rumer Godden 
> Miss Godden takes a commonplace 
theme, gives it an unorthodox, perhaps 
tricky, treatment and produces a novel 
more striking than it is substantial. 
The family saga novel is a stock item, 
with its extended time span, its bat- 
talions of characters, and its physical 
size and weight of a kind that makes it 
an innocent-looking lethal weapon. 
Here is a deft variation. For one thing, 
Take Three Tenses is brief. For another, 
although covering several generations 
and even trespassing on the future, it 
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highlights but one or two persons in 
each, suggesting rather than minutely 
inventorying the rest. Again, it does not 
move from year to year, from decade to 
decade consecutively, but shifts without 
notice back and forth in time, as if what 
has been is never over. This is made not 
improbable by the presentation of an 
old London town house as the chief 
“character” in the book. The last of a 
family long resident there is, in his mem- 
ory-haunted age, to be forced out as the 
ninety-nine-year lease expires. The fam- 
ily and the house have been so closely 
identified that the family’s lives seem 
still to be recurring in the various rooms, 
‘Long-dead voices repeat long-forgotten 
conversations. Parallels are pointed; a 
pattern is drawn. Damaged in an air 
raid which kills the old man, the house 
yet.stands to receive as bride and groom 
a young woman and man from outside 
England who nevertheless belong to the 
family. The fugue will continue. 
(Little, Brown. $2.50) 


The Private Adventure of Captain Shaw 

by Edith Shay and Katharine Smith 
>» Cape Cod, shortly after the American 
Revolution, and Paris, during Robes 
pierre’s Terror, are the scenes of this 
brisk, diverting, fairly conventional 
yarn. Philander Shaw is a capable young 
man torn between a desire to farm the 
family acres and ambition to rise and 
prosper as a sea captain. When, back 
from one voyage, he plans to settle down 
at home and marry the girl who has long 
waited for him, he gets an opportunity 
to command a ship on a transatlantic 
run, a dangerous assignment because 
the British and the French are at war. 
He takes the commission, only to have 
his ship seized by the French and im- 
mobilized in one of their ports. Trying 
to obtain indemnity for the loss of his 
cargo, he finds that he can get action 
only in Paris. He goes to that seething 
capital, encounters obstacles, meets a 
lovely aristocrat, falls in love with her, 
lives with her, strives to get her out of 
the country when her life is in jeopardy, 
but is balked by her refusal. 

The bones of the story are familiar, 
but the cglor and dash with which the 
authors have invested them, make for 
entertaining reading. The prevailing 
note is romance, but it is not lurid or 
confectionary. 

(Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50) 


The Violent Friends by Winston Clewes 
> In 225 pages of prose which is at first 
stilted, later more limber, Mr. Clewes 
ambitiously undertakes to bare the enig- 
matic soul of Jonathan Swift, to deal 
with his years as dean in Dublin, to 
define his relationship to Stella and 
Vanessa, to picture the composition of 
Gulliver, and to fill in the background 
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of the times and of the protagonist’s 
nal history. 

It is not at all a bad try, if it can 
hardly be accepted as the authoritative 
solution of the tortuous mystery that 
$wift remains. The love interest, as Hol- 
lywood puts it, predominates and often 
brings the work down to the level of 
melodrama and the verge of bathos. But 
in exposing the integrity and courage 
which underlay the surface crankiness 
and violence in Swift's life, Mr. Clewes 
is sharp and convincing. These sterling 
qualities impelled the dean to fight 
hard, shrewdly, and tenaciously in be- 
half of the cruelly downtrodden and 
exploited Irish. He may have been 4a 
disagreeable creature, he may have been 
fiercely proud, ambitious, sharp of 
tongue, but he perceived the scandal 
and stupidity of British policy toward 
Ireland, and he struck out manfully 
against them. Nowhere is the book more 
alive, more holding than in its descrip- 
tion of the misery, the sufferings, and 
the enforced degradation of a people 
for whom their strange champion had 
no great love. 

(Appleton-Century. $2.50) 


A Woman in Sunshine by Frank Swin- 
nerton 

> There is no mistaking the focal char- 
acter in Mr. Swinnerton’s painstakingly 
wrought (perhaps “overwrought” is the 
word) story. She is Letitia, whose trou- 
bles are as numerous as some people's 
freckles. Her fine husband, a London 
lawyer, is not so successful as he once 
was: Her ardent younger son has fallen 
in love with her more phlegmatic elder 
son’s wife, and the latter is attracted to 
him. Her daughter associates with some 
queer young men and might make an 
unsuitable marriage. Her best friend’s 
husband joves her; his wife knows and 
resents this; Letitia likes it. Her parents- 
inlaw do not entirely approve of her. 
Her mean, mad mother is abusing Le- 
titia’s weak, rather unbalanced sister. 
Her brother, once exiled from England 
after some shady business, is back and 
up to no good. But Letitia manages to 
work out just the right solutions. 

She is an attractive character and be- 
lievable. The others are equally well 
drawn. But the narrative has an artificial 
quality which is never exorcised, and 
this becomes explicit in the astonishing- 
ly vehement climax which ill comports 
with what goes before. It is a pleasure 
to read Mr. Swinnerton’s mannerly 
prose, but this is at least a little hard 
to take when it goes to such lengths as: 
“Above the circle and the cheeks her 
chocolate brown eyes glowed, like those 
of an affectionate horse, in a funless 
smile of adoration.” 

(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) 
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Dear Members, 

Pass the word along to your friends that every new Member is given a 
copy of the Sunday Missal “I Pray The Mass.” Our Christmas Club edition 
of this fine Mass-Prayer Book has in it a message from our Missionaries. Thus 
it serves as a lasting token of their appreciation for what the Members do for 
them, and also as a constant reminder to pray for the work in China. 

Suggestions from Members and friends on methods of gathering pennies for 
the Missions are always welcome. God bless you! 


Fr. Emmanuel, oe P. 








MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 














FLORIDA 


St. Leo College Preparatory School 
Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers 
is the only .Catholic Boarding High School 
for Boys in the State of Florida, Teaching 
Seventh Grade Through High School. 
Accredited. 
For complete information, address 
Father Director, St. Leo, Florida 











ST. JOSEPH’S “scucon™ 


Box B, BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Learding and Day School for BOYS 
Conducted by Xaverian Brothers. Seventh 
grade thru High School. State Accredited. 
Individual and Small Group Instruction 
Emphasized. All Sports. Moderate Tuition. 

Send for Catalog. 














MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 


Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavizr since 1876. 
Students from East to West coast; be ang and So. 
America. Scientific, Classical, and Bus: courses— 
GRADES 7-12. Accredited by Middle States > Association 
and Maryland. All major -sports, band, orchestra. 
Directed study and piay. 
Address: Headmaster, Box H, 
Irvingten, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 


Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation oo De Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools, 7th grade thro’ 
High School, meeting war ‘and acetime de- 
mands. Small classes. R.O.T.C. ‘Oo Saas on 
rifle ranges. 26-acre playing field, gym. 6ist 
year. 50 miles from N. Y. C. — allay 
Catalog. 


Rev. BrotHer BRENDAN 
Box S, Oaxnatg, L. I., N. Y. 


MT. GALLITZEN ACADEMY 


Boarding School 








venient. 





for Boys Baden, Penn. 
20 Miles West of Address 
Pittsburgh Directress 








FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Founded in 1841 
At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58,N.Y. 


Conducted by the Jesuits 


Fordham College. Boarding and’ Day 
School on Seventy Acre Campus. New 
Freshman Classes in July and September 

College of Pharmacy. New Freshman 


Classes in July and September 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Fordham Preparatory School 
Summer School: July 5-August 14, 1945 

At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
School of Business 
School of Law 
School of Education 
School of Adult Education 

At 134 East 39 St., New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service 


Write for Announcements. Specify Department 








An accredited Catholic Insti- 
tution for Women. Sisters of 
JUNIOR Providence of St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods. Resident and Day 
"Students. 2 year transfer 
course in Liberal Arts. Ter- 
minal courses in Home Crafts, 


COLLEGE 
Washington, D.C. seenat Science, General, 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: Box 25 


IMMACULATA 











REGIS COLLEGE saccsisseus 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


‘B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 


For catalog: Address the Registrar 














COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
her education of women. Conducted by the 
it. Joseph. Chartered by the Commonwealth 
jusetts to confer collegiate degrees. Affiliated 
with the Catholic University of America. tered by 
the University of the State of New York. Membership 
in the Association of American Colleges and New Eng- 
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A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Stetece of Si St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Scien Philosoph usic, 
Commercial Education, "Home & 607 7) 





Seatning; eo Pre-Legal ete Pre-Medical 
Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 





MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. I. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Seientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 








COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
&: approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics, pre- 
medical, medical technology, teacher training, 
music. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 











ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 
Connecticut 


New Haven, 

Conducted by Dominican Sisters. 
Resident and Non-Resident Students. Courses 
in pre-medicine, pre-law and teacher training 
lead to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Fully 
accredited, including accreditment » the 
University of the State af New York. 











minutes ride from Grand Central Station N Ve 
Address: The Registrar. 





Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
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‘Russian Bugahoo”’ 


Eptrors or THE SIGN: 

It does seem to me that your constant 
harping on the Russian bugaboo is doing 
definite disservice to the cause of work 
peace. I have never been to Russia. I have 
no desire to go there. But I do know that 
we have to live in the same world’ with 
Russia. And. I for one am quite well satis. 
fied to admit, as you put it, “that the Yala 
Conference marks a retreat from American 
idealism.” Yes, and to applaud the fac, 
What has American idealism done to wari 
off war? Isn’t it about time we tried some. 
thing more realistic? Unless we want an. 
other and worse war, we had better stop 
this sanctimonious chatter about appease 
ment and play ball with Russia. It may be 
the “price of unity,” but it’s darn well 
worth it. And any flippant quotation of 
“Don’t Mess with Mr. In-Between” leaves 
me cold. Why not lay off Russia? 

J. W. Orciarp 
New York, N 


Evaluation of the Soviet 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

May I say a word about your observa 
tions on what happened in Crimea at Yal- 
ta? I refer to your editorials on this subjec 
in your April issue as well as to the article 
in the same issue by William Henry Cham- 
berlin. By way of preface, I would like to 
say that these presented one side of the case 
very forcibly. And I do think one should 
examine both sides carefully before forming 
a judgment. This I have done. I must say 
I think you are mistaken in your evaluation 
of the Soviet. No country in this war has 
made so concerted an effort and so admira- 
ble a sacrifice. Not content with liberating 
Russia proper, the Soviet is waging a costly 
war to liberate other lands unable to lib 


erate themselves. Surely Soviet Russia, in’ 


view of such sacrifice, is entitled to peace 
and to have friendly nations surrounding 
her so that there will never be any threat 
to her peace. 

After all, we in the United States would 
not tolerate unfriendly regimes at our bor 
ders. Nor would we in the United States 
deny this right to the Soviet had we thought 
the matter out carefully. Perhaps it is be- 
cause there are so many Poles in America. 
who understandably sympathize with the 
Polish viewpoint, that the right the Rus- 
sians have to a friendly Poland is so sadly 
misunderstood. 

At this juncture in world affairs we can- 
not afford to be narrowminded. We must 
try to see the Russian viewpoint. I’m sorry, 
but I must say THe Sicn might give the im- 
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ression to a reader that it is not exactly 
proadminded. GENEVIEVE WAGNER 
Seattle, Washington 


Orchids, Gold Medals! 
forrors or THE SIGN: 

Usually the only time I write a letter to 
an editor is when I have a real “gripe.” But 
fm writing this one for just the opposite 
reason. Orchids, gold medals, and your pic- 
tures in the papers! Which means congratu- 
Jations to a staff that is fearless in telling 
the truth about what goes on these days. 
It's only now that the papers and the col- 


-umnists are starting to hint that maybe 


Russia is a teeney-weeney little bit like a 
Jone wolf, that maybe everything isn’t roses 
in the Balkans, that maybe that Lublin 
crew has a forged bill of sale. Here is one 
of your readers who sure is grateful for all 
the tips you have given us about which way 
the wind is blowing. 

Now that I've written this letter, I’m sort 
of surprised at myself. It feels good to send 
compliments instead of brickbats to an edi- 
tor for a change! Joseru PEARCE 
Detroit, Michigan 


The Silent Press 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

Aren't you ever afraid of being sup- 
pressed? I just finished reading a copy of 
the March issue of THE SIGN which I found 
in a dentist's office and which he graciously 
loaned me. It is the article by Leon Dennen 
called “Terror in the Balkans,” which 
prompts my, question. It was with a feeling 
of great amazement that I finished reading 
it, not so much for what the article told as 
because an American periodical would print 
it. Such brave frankness is very much to be 
praised. The truth is not being told. This 
[know for { was in Hungary and Rumania 
and Greece. I tell you Russia will rule 
where she will. And yet no voice had I 
heard in America even mentioning it until 
I read your magazine. Indeed there must 
be freedom of the press in America, But 
why is so much of the press silent? Why 
does it not tell the truth, the whole truth? 
Must all of Western and Middle Europe 
suffer the friendliness of the Soviets only to 
die in the bear’s hug just so the rest of the 
world may have peace? 

DusHan Bupay 
Brooklyn, N. Y. < 


Willkie and Soviet Russia 
Eptrors oF THE SIGN: 

Eddie Doherty proposed a_ strangely 
phrased question in a recent issue of THE 
Sicn. He asked: “Why did God let Willkie 
die? He could have done the world so much 
good.” Ruth McCarthy has objected to Mr. 
Doherty’s excessive enthusiasm on the 
ground that Mr. Willkie had never really 
proved himself. I think there is a much 
more fundamental objection to sentimen- 
talism about Mr. Willkie. 

Most Americans I believe, agree that Mr. 
Willkie had a great heart, but it can be 
proved from his written and spoken state- 
ments that he did not have a head to match. 
This would be a matter of historic interest 
only, were it not for the fact that Mr. Will- 
\ie’s mental confusion serves to point up a 
similar confusion on the part of some men 
in public life who have outlived him, 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degree 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New Y 
— DUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Ped 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities ‘er — 


Address Secretary 


York 63, N. ¥. 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 

















SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “ren ven'" 
New York 

Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAA 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink 


New York 


Address Directress 





ST. GENEVIEVE-OF-THE-PINES 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Distinctive—Accredited 


JUNIOR COLLEGE — HIGH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Address: Sister Registrar 


Secretarial, Liberal Arts, Home Economics, 
College Preparatory and Terminal Courses. 
Boarding and Day 


“‘IN THE LAND OF THE SKY’’ 
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MARYWOOD COLLEGE ,.$6f4Vh 
PENNSYLVANIA 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees Fully aceredited 
Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Dramatics, Teaching, Vocational Home Economics, Die- 
tetics, Secretarial Science. Librarianship, Nursing, So- 
cial Service, Clinical Psychology, Special courses in 
Liturgical Music for Organists and Choirmasters. Super- 
visor’s course in Music and Art. Registered for teacher's 
license by New York Board of Regents. Address Registrar. 


MT. ST. JOSEPH ACADEMY 


Co-Educational Day Schoo! Boarding Schoo! for Girls 
Tuition $30 me year Board and Tuition $300 per year 


te School and Grades 

Complete College ——— and Commercial 
rse 

Affiliation with Catholic University 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Address: Mother Superior 


St. Mary’s Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 























THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 
ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


nay erty Pa. 
ay Religious of the Society of the 


Incorporated ‘uneer the laws of the State of Penn- 
os with power to confer Degrees in Arts, 
Scien: t and non-resident 


iden 
students. Situated eleven miles f 1 
on the Main Line of the P. R. pedeewarad 
Address Registrar 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Higher Education of Women 

Standard courses lead to B.A., BS., B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. ucation. In cooper- 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, -Cin- 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 

For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


De Sales Heights, Visitation Academy 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


Accredited by the West Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education. Boarding and Day School 
for GIRLS. College Preparatory. General and 
Commercial Courses. Intermediate Depart- 
ment. Ideal Location. 


Address the SISTER DIRECTRESS 
ST. FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,2:"s'"";, 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 





Conducted 
Holy Child 



































Spices . FBlauoring Eatracts 
Teas « Mayonnaise 
Mustards 


McCORMICK & COMPANY, INC 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 











Save Your Copies of THE SIGN 
Each Month for Ready Reference 


THE SiGN BINDER 


For Home and Library Use 


This new binder is in at- 
tractive imitation leather. 
Morocco grain, square 
corners, marble finish 
lined. It contains metal 
rods for the insertion of 


12 copies of THE SIGN. 


Boxed and mailed, postpaid— 
$1.50 


Order Now 


THE SIGN 


Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 











OUR DEAR DEAD 


This little book of remembrance 
contains the English translation of 
the Mass for the Dead, special Mass 
prayers, the Absolution, and various 
special prayers for the departed. 
Many of the prayers are richly in- 
dulgenced. Our Dear Dead will 
bring comfort and spiritual solace 
to the bereaved, and is an invalu- 
able help for assisting the souls of 
the departed. Price 25c. 


Order from 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 














{n a speech which Mr. Willkie gave at 


Toronto after his guided tour of the Soviet 
Union, he said: “Put aside your thoughts 
about Communism and _ godlessness.. This 
(the Soviet Union) is a fascinating coun- 
try.” It never seemed to occur to his legally 
trained mind that there would be just as 
much logic in telling us to forget about 
Nazism and its neo-paganism, because Ger- 
many is a fascinating country. When I 
wrote to question Mr. Willkie’s playing 
down of Soviet absolutism, he made the in- 
credible reply that “whatever our views 
about Communism, Russia stands today as 
the savior of democracy in Europe.” 

Mr. Willkie probably never recovered 
from Pravda’s unkindness in excoriating 
him for an article in the New York Times 
Magazine which American observers thought 
a compliment to the Soviet Union. In the 
article in question Mr. Willkie wrote that 
the Russians “have shown . . . that their own 
system of government, whether we like it or 
not, has the tough and sinewy strength 
which comes not from leaders, but only 
from the people.” Here, likewise, Mr. Will- 
kie’s mental confusion prevented his seeing 
that Nazism showed an equally tough and 
sinewy strength, but that no one ever 
thought of giving this as a reason of indul- 
gence toward that system of government. 
Even so friendly a critic as former Governor 
Stassen, in a review of One World, had to 
chide Mr. Willkie with “an understatement 
of the evils of Communism.” 

There is not much doubt that Mr. Will- 
kie would have agreed with the Yalta com- 
promise. In a world so confused that the 
most prominent newspaper in the country 
can talk editorially of the “Crimean Char- 
ter,” the adding of Mr. Willkie’s confusion 
would only have increased the tragedy. And 
this is all the more true because Mr. Willkie 
had such patently fine intentions. 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 
Brighton, Mass. 


Virginia Scott 
Epirors or THE SIGN: 

I would like to appeal to the readers of 
your magazine who may know of the exist- 
ence of any letters of Gen. Winfield Scott 
(or any of the Scott family) containing ref- 


erence of any kind to Virginia Scott, a 


daughter of the General and a convert to 
the Catholic faith. I should consider know- 
ing the whereabouts of any such letter of 
inestimable value in connection with ma- 
terial being compiled for historical use. 
Van Tassel Apts., PAUL DEARING 
Tarrytown, N. Y, 


Sokolsky and the N.A.M. 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I see that Father Gillis replies in your 
April issue to my letter anent Mr. Sokolsky 
by stating that my facts are wrong. Mr. 
Sokolsky has also sent me a similar letter. 
Unfortunately for the protestations of these 
gentlemen, I have been able to dig up a few 
facts myself. This testimony proves indu- 
bitably that Mr. Sokolsky did go about 
giving lectures for the National Association 
of Manufacturers, not merely making radio 
transcriptions as he and Father Gillis assert. 
It is true that dummy organizations spon- 
sored these speeches, in order to keep the 
hand of the N.A.M. from public sight. 
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One of the meetings at which Mr. Soko}. 
sky spoke was at the Stambaugh Auditor. 
ium in Youngstown. The Mahoning Valley 
Foreman’s Club was the dummy sponsoring 
group, with the actual direction of the 
meeting in the hands of the secretary of 
the Mahoning Valley Industrial Coungjl, 
and executives of steel companies and othe 
business establishments. Mr. Sokolsky was 
the principal speaker, his services supplied 
free by the N.A.M. 

I quote from the LaFollette Committee 
Report-Labor Policies of Employers’ Asso. 
ciations, Pare III, The National Association 
of Manufacturers. Senator LaFollette: “Wel, 
the net effect was that the activity of the 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
its having prompted the meeting, its con. 
tributing 50 ‘bucks’ and furnishing Mr, 
Sokolsky, was all concealed from the public, 
wasn’t it?” 

Mr. Lloyd: (Executive secretary of the 
Mahoning Valley Industrial Council) 
“Yes; that was not generally known,” 

Need more be said? 

(Rev.) WiLutiAM P. McGraw 

Dothan, Ala. 

P. S.—I see that your printer has made 
Father Gillis a Passionist! 


From a Teacher’s Desk 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

For a story with emotional pull, yet writ- 
ten with well-bdlanced restraint, I think 
Alice Laverick’s “The Boston Story” in your 
April number is worthy of notice. It isa 
difficult art to play on emotions without 
being sentimental, to be technically ac 
curate without being obvious. 

May I take this opportunity to commend 
Tue Sign on the quality of its fiction. I 
teach English at a local academy. It is the 
opinion of several of my colleagues, as well 
as my own, that the short stories you are 
running are definitely superior in  crafts- 
manship to the run-of-the-mill samples 
found in such abundance in the American 
press. 

I subscribe to another Catholic magazine 
that makes fictidn its forte. Its efforts, while 
entirely commendable, have unfortunately 
been too often misguided toward a type 
that is neither good art nor good entertain- 
ment. Not good art, for the stories have all 
been plotted from the same obvious plan. 
Not good entertainment, for the utter same- 
ness palls the constant reader. This criticism 
extends to many of the popular secular 
mags of today. 

It is the sincere hope of my colleagues in 
the English department, and of myself, that 
Tue Sicn will not succumb to the tempta- 
tion é0 run these stereotyped pieces that 
masquerade as literature. . 
Chicago, Ii. 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint: Communications should bear 








the name and address of writers. 
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THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST 


By THOMAS A KEMPIS 


A timeless arsenal of moral argument and spiritual conso- 


lation 
432 pages — Pocket-size 


No. 2100/02—Black Imitation Leather—gold edges $1.40 
No. 2100/083—Genuine black leather, morocco grain, red under gold edges, 
cross on cover stamped in gold $1.80 


No. 2100 /50-A—DeLuxe edition. Genuine black leather, red under gold edges, 
hand-tooled rolled, gold border on inside back and front cover, French 
band, silk bookmark $2.85 


No. 2100/02 





THE FOLLOWING 
OF CHRIST 


By THOMAS a KEMPIS 


‘A new translation from the original Latin, to which are added practical reflec- 


tions and prayers 
592 pages — Pocket-size 


No. 2000 /02—Black Imitation Leather—gold edges $1.50 
No. 2000 /03—Genuine black leather, morocco grain, red under gold edges, 
cross on cover stamped in gold $2.00 


No. 2000 /50-A—DeLuxe edition. Genuine black leather, red under gold edges, 
hand-tooled rolled, gold border on inside back and front cover, French 
band, silk bookmark $3.00 


Other Bindings Available for Both Books 


THE SIGN—Book Dept.—Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. s-4s 
copies IMITATION OF CHRIST 
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Have YOU 
ver Prayed 


“GIVE US THIS DAY 
(UR DAILY BREAD” 


Not Knowing 
When or How 


(0D Would Answer You? aa 


a kh 

I his is the daily prayer on the lips of many 
orphans in the Passionist Missions in China. It 
is the prayer on the lips of the poor, of the aged, 
of the blind, of the sick—expressed in many 
ways by those who have never heard The Lord’s 
Prayer. 


i " 


te, 


Our Missionaries have known what it is to pray 
for their daily bread, to plead for help when it 
seemed that they were forgotten by God and 
men. They, too, have found God’s answer in the 
unending miracle of Catholic charity; they have 
seen kindly hands reach across continents and 
oceans to extend the aid that has maintained 
them in their work for God. 


The charity of many friends, enabling our Mis- 
sionaries to stay on their job in China, is God’s 
answer to the prayer of our priests and Sisters 
for their daily bread. And all the time they are 
fulfilling their mission amongst the pagans, 
preaching in season and out of season: “Not | 
by bread alone shall man live, but by every word 


of God.” 


Your offering, large or small, for our work in 
China, will be appreciated. 


(Look at center pages) 


The Passionist Chinese Missions 
The Sign " Union City, N. J. 
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